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EWTON HALL, Fetter Lane, E.C.—Mr. 

FREDFRIC HARRISON will deliver Addresses on DECEM- 

BER 31 (‘Commemoration of the Dead’) and JANUARY 1 (Annual 
Address), at8rm. Admission free. 


‘HE ROYAL SOCIETY of | PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. 5. Pall Mall East. S.W. (near or | Osanna 
Gallery), WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. from 10 t 
PERCY EDSALL, + 


OVERNMENT GRANT of 4,000/. to DEFRAY 

EXPENSES of SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS. —JANU- 

ARY 31 is the LAST DAY for RECEIVING APPLICATIONS.—Forms 

may be obtained from the CLerk ro THE GoveRNMENT Grant ComMMIITEE, 
Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W 


1R WILLIAM FRASER HOMES, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
These Homes are expected to be ready for occupation early in 1901. 
‘The Endowment is for the benefit of persons in necessitous circum- 
stances, and preferably Authors or Artists who from non-success in 
the Profession or Work of Literature or of Art, or from whatever other 
causes, are in such circumstances 
Particulars and forms of application may be had from the under- 
signed. TODS MUKRAY & JAMIESON, W.S 
Agents and eee for the ‘Trustees of the late 
Sir ae one K.C.B. 
66. Queen Street, Edinburgh, December 13, 1900. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 

he above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites or Rooms. or single Bedrooms, 
can be had furnished, with cooking #nd at very d 
charges per week. 

the Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a fort- 
night’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 




















Patron : 
The Right Hon. we se = ROSEBERY, K.G. 


The Right F seg CORD ‘GLENESK. 
sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

—- in 1839 for granting Pensions and La sina Assistance 

¢o principals or assis: ants engaged as vendors of news: 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice- President and gives 
three votes for life at all E: Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life) Every Annual Subscriber is 
eos to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





Say man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 

ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
Become amember upon payment of Five Shillings annually or ‘Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 

The Annuitants now number thirty- ar the men receiving 25] and 
the women 201. perannum each. These Pensions, now amounting to 
800]. per annum, are all paid from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The ‘‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund’’ was established in 1887. It 
provides 20/. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

The‘ ‘Francis Fund” provides pensious for one man 25]. and one 
woman, 

T ‘emporary relief is given. not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be recommended for assistance by Members. 
Inquiry is made and relief sists > in accordance with the merits of 
each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 

Memorial Hall Buildings, iaceamen Street, EC. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE is prepared to 

COACH TWO PUPILS for EXAMINATIONS—Legal, Army 
Wreliminary, or Public Schools. Country Home, Riding, Billiards, &e. 
—brynmarlog, Newcastle Emlyn, South Wales. 


( RGANIZATION and ADMINISTRATION in 

the NEW CENTURY.—A GENTLEMAN (27) OFFERS his 
SERVICES in any POSLTLON of TRUST where development, efficiency, 
resourcefulness, energy, and tact are looked for. A skilful worker and 
dependable. Powers of organization acknowledged exceptional. Ex- 
tensive experience in Literary and Educational Work. Fellow. several 
gears Lecturer. and Official Indexer.—Address Tnorovucu, 67, Rath- 
<oole Avenue, Hornsey, N. 


(IR JOHN CASS’s TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
JEWRY STREET, ALDGATE, E.C. 

The GOVERNORS of Sir JOHN CAS8S’s FOUNDATION are prepared 
to receive applications for the appointment of PRINCIPAL of their 
NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE in Jewry Street, Aldgate, which will 
rank as a London Polytechnic. ‘The Principal will be required to 
devote his whole time to the work of the Institution, his full duties 
commencing on SEPFEMBER 1, 1901. The stipend will be 500/. a year, 

and a special arransement wili be made in order to secure the advice 
and assistance of the Principal elected in the equipment of the institu. 
tion during the next few months 

Applications must be received on or before JANUARY 26, 1901, on 
forms which, together with full particulars respecting the duties of 
the appointment, can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

DAVISON, Clerk to Sir John Cass's Foundation. 

St. Dunstan’, $ Chambers, 10a, Idol Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The (UNIVERSITY COU a of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH 
~willon MONDAY, ai a 1901, Or some subsequent day, proceed 
to appoint a UNIVERSITY a RCI PURER pon ANCIENT HISTORY. 
‘Tenure Three Years. Salary 1501. 

‘The duties of the Lecturer would mainly consist of the delivery in 

each year of Two Honours Half Courses of ‘Twenty-five Lectures each 
in Greek and in Roman History respectively—one of these Half cauties 
‘to be given during part of the Winter Session and the other in the 
poet Session. 
Applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
MONDAY, February 4, 1901. twenty copies of his application and 
twenty copies ofany bop it aeete he may desire to present. One copy 
-of the application should be signed. 

Farther particulars on ap Steeen, 

3. TAYLOR, Secretary, University Court. 

University of Edinburgh, December 21, 1900. 




















ANTED, AGENT for large CONTINENTAL 

PRIN ‘TING HOUSE doing hieh-class Work ; Three Colours a 

speciality. State full terms.—Z. W. 429, Messrs. Deacon's Advertising 
Ottices, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


THE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL 
LIBRARY are about to appoint as SUB-LIBRARIAN a YOUNG 
MAN with practical experience in Library Work. Salary 75l. per 
annum.—Ap with i ls, endorsed “ Sub-Librarian.” 
should be sent to the Liprarian, Liverpool ra rh Lyceum, Kold 
Street, Liverpool, not later than JANUARY 5. 1901.’ The Candidate 
appointed will be required to enter on his duties tennellae. 


ORTHAMPTON and COUNTY TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 

ART PUPIL TEACHER REQUIRED, JANUARY 5. Salary 307. per 
annum. Must have passed in Freehand, Model. Geometry, and Per- 
spective, or subjects Mets ‘To assist in Teaching Four Evenings 
and One Afternoon a Week, and to devote the remaining time to study 
at the School. Age between 18 and 24. —Applications to be sent to the 
SECRETARY at once. 














VICFORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, AND LAW. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 8.—Prospectus 
(post free) from the Recistrar 


‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
References : ‘The Principal of Bedford College, London, ‘The Master of 
Peterhouse, &e. 


BRINELEA, BOURN EMOUTH.—Principal, Miss 
A D. SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, 
late Classical Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a 

odern House, standing on high ground, and was specially Bm ay 
for School purposes. No Day Girls taken.—Pr 


MADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 
Chaperons, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries for BRITISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and E: 1 Homes r d.—l4l, Regent Street, W. 


, DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


G4 ORTHAND SECRETARIES and 
AMANUENSES. 

The most competent SHORTHAND WRITERS and TYPISTS in 
England are prepared at the CENTRAL COLLEGE of SHORTHAND 
and JOURNALISM by the Principal, Mr. OLIVER McEWAN, ‘‘the 
greatest living authority on Shorthand.” All the Students attending 
the Central College belong to the educated classes, a fact which those 
in need of Assistants should specially note. 

A number of Ladies and Gentlemen are open to accept engagements. 
z ——— or apply Mr. OLtver McEwan, Central College, Exeter Hall, 
Strand. 


YHE CLASSES in ZULU and CAPEK DUTCH, 

hitherto held at 4, SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, will OPEN 

on JANUARY 16, 1901, at KING's CULL EGE, STRAND. —For par- 
ticulars apply to the Sxcrerary. 


G ENEALOGICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and 

J Ant IQUARIAN RESEARCH; also General Information col- 

lected at the Public Libraries, Offices, "and Registries.—Address Messrs. 
. & C. CLayron, 10, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, Surrey. 



































TXPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
La aa Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with eae 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms (cash), ls 3d. ag 1,000 

words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 





‘FES. WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS. usual terms. Circulars, &c , by Copy- 
ing Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 13, W olverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith Koad, W. 


AUTHORS seeking AMERICAN COPYRIGHT 
or PUBLICATION 
Through an established Firm should address 
Books, 141, Herald, 23rd Street, New York. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. 8. placed with Publishers.—Terms and testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, Advertising Agents 
(Retab 881), 6, COCKSPUR, STREET, , CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 














ftice: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STR. 
ret Advertisements at bord lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
8, &c., on app 


LOCKS in HALF-TONE, LINE. 
SPECIMENS and QUOTATIONS sent on application. 
Artistic Reproduction from every Class of Original. 
Bursitt & Lapyman, 247-249, Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, 8. W. 











FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








‘HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ES’ TIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit 
able MSS. at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane 
The Ari Journal Press, 294, City Read, pa Ec. 


THENAUM PRESS. L— Jou EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Notes and Queries, &¢., ig 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 











Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LoL 538 & EL V-#y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Rooks, Manuscripts, and Prints 
NEW CENTURY CATALOGUE (No. 9), NOW READY, 
post free, One Shilling. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, ——— Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
treet, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


AATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl 
oe fons rices. I. eee arte Il. RELIGION. ee = 
R RAMA, B 
GBOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIL. FICTION. 1x G1 

LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


NATALOGUE, No. 31.—Drawings by Turner, 

/ Prout, Hunt, &e. —Sketches by John Leech—Turner Engravings— 
Miscellaneous Etchings and Engravings—Illustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—Ruskin Books and Autographs. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


(KOLLECTORS of fine BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are invited to call and inspect Mr. A. LION EL ISAACS’S 8 
which includes many fine First Editions, beautiful and rare Books, 
Pictures by known Old and Modern Artists. Also a Collection of Prints 
by Félicien Rops. 
siderata sought for and on issued, 
Call er write t 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Hasmukae, London, 8. W. 


FrRSst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books beught.— 
Wa rer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 























y ON DO IBRAR Y, 
44 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; an Spencer, Esq. 
the Batic Hon. W. E. Lecky, DC.L. 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. rant £ uff ; 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.K.8.; Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 200,000 ‘Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Yap 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten til! hal 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s.; 
to Members, lés. 
a HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


be INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS Sy gratis with 

full rticulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, 

Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland avenaee “Strand, Ww.c. 

Telegraphic Address, “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


mannan Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
* SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 


Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVB. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/, [Now ready. 





VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Perera 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6i. 6s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM. 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 

HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHOKRST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1:, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The ese Fay PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
treet, London, E.C.) Contains warwigeoy per, Over which 
n slips with perfect freedom. Sixpe on 5 5s. per dozen, 
or pi New pocket — 3s. per anion, ruled or plain. 
“lee should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. > fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 











Sale bp Anction. 
European Bird Collection, 


R. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., has FOR SALE by PRIVATE TREATY @ most 
mplete and beautifully set-up Collection of the above, the Property 


of a NOBLEMA 
Particulars on application. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1023. JANUARY, 1901. 2s. 6d. 

MAROONED. By “ Linesman.” 

THROUGH DRY PLACES SEEKING REST. 

The FOIBLE of COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILES on FRESH WATER. By C. Hanbury 
Williams. 

The ENGLISH in CHINA. 

DOOM CASTLE: a Romance. By Neil Munro. Chaps. 13-15. 

The HOUSE of COMMONS, PAST and PRESEN’. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:—Autobiography—The Value of 
Pride—The Egoism of Pepys and Montaigne—Abdur Fee aie 
Sleepless Administrator — His Adventurous Life — Gibbon, the 
Autobiographer of Thought—The Art of Criticism—Prof. Saints- 
bury’s Views. 

MORE PROBLEMS of RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

MY WISH. 

The LAST SESSION of the CENTURY. 

William Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








T H E 223 2.0 8 FE 
NEW LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 
: i H E DO. Ae BS RE 
COMMENCING WITH THE NEW CENTURY. 
T H E£E a: 2 RB UD BS 4. 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR THE PUBLICATION 
OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
H £E a & UD 8S & 


Contributors— 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D., W. E. HENLEY, Sister EMILY 
HICKEY, MULLET ELLIS. 
And in following Numbers— 


NORA HOPPER, NORMAN GALE, WILLIAM SHARP, HAROLD 


BEGBIE, and others. 


THE 


THRU B H. Price 4d. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 








‘THE NORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 


Edited by HOWARD PEASE. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Principal Contents. 
FAMOUS NORTHERN REGIMENTS. IL 
Regiment). By Walter Wood. 
MEDIEVAL FRENCH ART at the PARIS EXHIBITION. By R. E. 
Fry. 
A LOST THREAD. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
SOME CHEVIOT BURNS. By P. Anderson Graham. 
GEORDIE. A North Country Sketch. By Richard Bagot. 
TALES and LEGENDS of the NORTH. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
LONDON LITERARY LETTER. By E. V. Lucas. 
NORTH COUNTRY CHRONICLE. 
Illustrated. Price 6d. 


The King’s (Liverpool 


Lonion: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. Newcastle-on- 


Tyne: Andrew Reid & Co., Limited. 


UN-DIALS; an American Frame House (with 

Illustrations) ; Design for a Street Front (Royal Academy Tra- 

velling Studentship); Staircase Joinery; Churchyards and their 

Accessories, &c.—see the BUILDER of December 29 (4d.; by post. 4}d.). 

Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C. 

NOW READY. 

URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 

together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights, 

1901. Sixty-third Edition. More than 2,000 pages, super-royal Svo. 2/. 2s. 


London: Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W., Booksellers to Her 
Majesty and H.K.H. the Prince of Wales, and of all booksellers. 











NOW READY, price 6s. 6d. 
(LIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 
1901. Extending to 1,210 psges 
The Parliamentary, Church, Army, and other changes have this year 
been unusually extensive. 
London: Simpkin, Marshal] & Co., Limited. 


THE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, 
including CEYLON and BURMAIH. 
Published under the Authority of the Secretary of Stat 
India in Council. 
Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. 
Medium 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts. 

wate ate ee Ry W. T. Bianrorp, F R.S. 1 vol. complete, price 11. 
7ISHES. By F. Day, CLE. LLD. 2 vols. price U. each. —BIRDS. 

Ry Evcens W. Oarrs, F.Z8. Vol. I. price l.; Vol. IL. price 15s, 

Vols. Ill. and IV. by W. T. Branrorp, F.K.S aie 15s. each.— 
REPTILIA and BATRACHIA. By G. A. Bociencen. 1 vol. complete, 





e for 


price 1/. Completion of the Vertebrates. 

MOTHS. by Sir G. F. pteciceglh ao 3 vols. price 1/. each.— 
HYMENOPTERA. Vol. I. Wasps and By Lieut -Col. C. T. 
Binenam. Price ll. with 4 Coloured Pintes. ARACHNIDA. By R. J. 
Pocock. Price 10s. 

London : Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court. Fleet Street. oe: 
Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Limited. Berlin 


Friedlander & Sohn, Carlstrasse, 11 





NOW RBPADY, SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo. with 34 Illustrations, 
33. Det. 


YHE TEMPLES and RITUAL of ASKLEPIOS 
at EPIDAUROS and ATHENS. an Account of Recent Discoveries 
concernipg the Farly History of Medicine. ‘Two Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, By RICHARD CATON, M.D. 
F.R.C.P. 

“‘ We are glad to weleome a new edition of these scholarly and well- 
illustrated lectures.” —Boekman. ‘Of curious interest from the point 
of view of medical science as well as of classical archxology.”’—Scots- 
man. ‘' Extremely interesting.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


NOW READY, with 6 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


(THE PREVENTION of VALVULAR DISEASE 
ofthe HEART. By RICHARD CATON, M D. F.R.C P., Honorary 
Physician, Liverpool Royal Infirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physio- 
logy, University College, Liverpool. 
London : C. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE YOUNG GOV’NOR.’ 


THE HIDDEN SCAR. 


By JOHN ROBE ADAMSON. 
“ This is a well-written novel. 


592 pp. large crown 8vo. 6s. 

A feature is the admirable character- 
drawing. Itisa novel which can decidedly be recommended to lovers 
of a good Jove story.”—Scotsman. 

“ No reader may deny that he its his Leonel ‘8 worth if he invests in 
the new story by the author of ‘The g Guv’nor.’ Mr. Adamson 
possesses the constructive faculty Raosansy! to arrest the attention of 
the reader ; he bas a pleasant humour, and draws his characters ably.’’ 

Newcastle Chroniele. 
+ Slat Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & jCo., Limited, Stationers’ Hall 

‘ourt, 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
TI“HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David % the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
FRA 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 

By W. T LYNN, B.A, F.R.A.S, 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Fn hy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, wit! Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contaims short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Seeond, 
the Miracles are treated ander the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations, 

38. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 








Scriptures. 
Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE UNDOUBTED 


ART. 
SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. 


An Edition limited to 1,000 Copies for Sale in 
Great Britain, uniform with ‘Gainsborough’ 
by the same Author, 


Imperial 4to. gilt top, 57. 5s. net. 


ACADEMY,—‘ The wealth of pictures, the fine 
printing, and the quality of Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
text, combine to make this the handsomest giit- 
book of the season. It is a splendid monument to 
the painter, whose national supremacy grows daily 
more assured,” 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S 
FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original 
by H. L. BRAEKSTAD. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 


With 240 Wood Ergravings from Drawings by 
Hans Tegner. 


2 vols. 103, net each, or 1 vol. 20s, net. 


ARTIST.—“ At last Hans Andersen has found 
an illustrator capable of entering into the spirit of 
the inimitable stories which for the last three 
decades have been the delight of the nursery as 
well as of the ‘grown-ups’ who have retained that 
taste for innocent poetical fancy which is one of 
the main attributes of the child’s character.” 


HANS ANDERSEN'S 
FAIRY TALES. 


TRUTH.—“‘ Altogether thisis the most complete 
edition of its kind. ‘The illustrations by Hans 
Tegner, perhaps the greatest of living Danish 
artists, have been cut on wood by well-known wood 
engravers, so that the artistic appeal to lovers of a 
fine book is well-nigh irresistible.” 


HANS ANDERSEN'S 


FAIRY TALES. 


BLACK and WHIT E,—“ This beautiful edition 
has an especial attraction for lovers of art. The 
wonderful drawings have been rendered with such 
exquisite grace and fidelity that the eye is delighted 
with each separate page. The pictures are pictures 
for old and young, quite as much as the letter- 
press.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours, 
21, 2s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Unquestionably 
Mr. Nicholson’s masterpiece, Without any con- 
scious prearrangement as to workmanship, he has 
laid down a wonderfulseries of character drawings.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 


MORNING POST.—“A variety of characters 
are represented in this collection with a degree of 
“expressiveness that proves the artist to have a grasp 
of character almost equal to his graphic skill. 
Simplicity of treatment, as usual, marks the artist’s 
method, and powerful results are attained by the 
‘employment of his economical principles.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN 
FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, | 


and 40 Illustrations in the Text, reproduced from 
Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 


1 vol. 10s. net. 
Also a limited Edition on Japanese Paper, 2/, net. 


MORNING POST.—“‘We must be Philistines 
indeed if we do not fiad many things to delight us 
in these daintily penned pages, wherein the 
observation of a cultivated eye is brought to bear 
on scenes which have witnessed as much history as 
almost any regions of equal extent.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN 
FRANCE. 


SPECTATOR,— The drawings are Mr. Pennell 
at his best, so that one could hardly have a more 
charming picture-book of France.” 


VILLAGE NOTES. 
By PAMELA TENNANT. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 
1 vol. 6s, 
[Second Impression. 

LITERATURE.—“‘ There is a pleasant under- 
current of melody running through these ‘ Village 
Notes.’ Mrs, Tennant is really sympathetic in her 
taste for rustic humours, and her literary gift is 
unquestionable, The photographs prefixed to the 
chapters add greatly to the charm of the book.” 


VILLAGE NOTES. 


Mr. W. L. CourtNey.—‘‘ Mrs, Tennant’s book 
has all the charm of the quaint country she describes. 
It is full of happy things, of descriptions full of a 
grave and quiet tenderness.” 


HISTORY. 
WHY KRUGER MADE WAR; 


Or, Behind the Boer Scenes. 


By JOHN A, BUTTERY. 


1 vol. 3s, 6d. 
[Second Impression. 


TIMES.—“ A book which deserves to be read. 
He writes with inside knowledge of the Transvaal, 
its recent political history, and its public men. 
His chapters are pointed, easy to read, and full of 
interesting local matter, His book contains with- 
in small compass more useful and interesting 
information than is to be found in far more preten- 
tious volumes,” 


DRAMA. 


SUCCESSES 





WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN. 


A Dramatic Epilogue in Three Acts. 


By HENRIK IBSEN, 
1 vol. 38. 6d. 


ACADEMY,—“Every page is full‘of subtle 
dramatic quality. Thecharacters are fully realized 
for us. The supreme craftsman has been at work.” 


OF MCM. 


FICTION. 
BY I. ZANGWILL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


6s. 


LITERATORE.—“In ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ 
we are delighted to recognize the true spirit of the 
novelist at his best, the skill of the artist, the fine 
sympathy of the poet, the verbal wit and the con- 
structive humour of the dramatist. It will live. 
There are few novelists who could tell in so 
masterly a way so wide-reaching and manifold a 
story.” 

BY FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
63. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—‘ Mrs. Steel’s latest 
wonderful romance of Indian life. She has again 
subtly and keenly shown us how unique is her 
power of realizing the troubled half-and-half mind 
that is the key to the Indian problem.” 


BY GILBERT PARKEP. 
THE LANE THAT HAD NO 


TURNING. 


68. 

TIMES.—‘‘Not even in ‘The Seats of the 
Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest such an impres- 
sion of his strength as in the story which gives its 
title tothe book, Strongand yet natural situations 

low in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. 

ker has idealized the noblest of women,” 


BY GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


68. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE—“ A work of genius, 
unique, astounding. There are passages that 
sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an 
indelible impression.” 


BY BENJAMIN SWIFT. 


NUDE SOULS. 


6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Mr. Swift has a real 
descriptive touch, whether it be psychological or 
physical facts that he is handling. There are 
some quite beautiful passages in all his books, and 
‘ Nude Souls’ is no exception.” 


BY E. F. BENSON. 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 


63. 

ATHENZUM,—* There is brilliance, lightness 
of touch. The dialogue is neat and brisk, and the 
miniature Court and its courtiers are amusingly 
treated.” 


BY MRS, HENRY DUDENEY. 
FOLLY CORNER. 


63. 


ACADEMY.—‘‘The work of an _ extremely 
clever woman. The writing is generally vigorous 
and often brilliant ; the comedy is first rate. It is, 
in fact, a successful novel. The scene is laid in 
the Weald of Sussex, and the natural scenery is 
admirably done.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A Study in Magic and Religion. 
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In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 





The ORIGINS of ART: a Psycho- 
logical and Sociological Inquiry. By YRJO HIRN, 
Lecturer on sthetie and Modern Literature at the 
University of Finland, Helsingfors. 8vo. 10s. net. 

ACADEM Y.—“A series of brilliant chapters, full of 
psychological subtlety, and stored with the results of a wide 
range of anthropological readirg. It is an important con- 
tribution to a fascinating and progressive branch of inguiry.” 





PROF. LANCIANI’S NEW WORK. 
The DESTRUCTION of ANCIENT 


ROME: a Sketch of the History of the Monuments. B 

Prof. RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L. LL.D. Wit 

numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. 
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The ROMANS on the RIVIERA and 
the RHONE. A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and 
the Roman Province. By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We cannot do better than 
commend this book to the many thousand English who 
migrate to the Riviera every winter. The somewhat hack- 
neyed claims of Cannes and Fréjus and Monaco will be 
invested with a new interest when with this happy blend of 
history and guide-book, with its excellent illustrations and 
careful maps, one may re; eople that peaceful coast with the 
picturesque ruffians who threatened the existence of the 
greatest empire, save one, which the world has ever seen.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London, 
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NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 


FROM THE CAPE 
TO CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa from 
South to North. 


By EWART 8S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 


With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. 
CECIL RHODES. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to. price One Guinea net. 


Fully illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from 
Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), Original Drawings by 
E. S. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of 
the Authors, Maps, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME REVIEWS. 


“ Mr. Grogan has a remarkable story to tell and he tells it 
well. When he utters his opinions, he does so with emphatic 
vigour, and his narrative is full of vivid word pictures. He 
is a shrewd observer, and has much of interest to com- 
municate concerning the possibilities and politics of Central 
Africa.’’—Mr. E. F. Knicuv in the Morning Post. 

‘**From the Cape to Cairo’ is essentially a work of high 
importance, and it is no small boast for a traveller of Mr. 
Grogan’s years to have been the first to accomplish a task 
which no one had previously brought to a successful issue.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

**It is one thing to make a fine journey and another to 
write an interesting account of it, and we may say at once 
that Mr. Grogan combines the qualifications for the two 
tasks in a quite remarkable degree. He has, in fact, written 
one of the most interesting books of African travel published 
in recent years.’’—Land and Water. 

**It may be truly said that the extraordinary vigour, dash, 
and originality which enabled Mr. Grogan, for the first 
time in history, to traverse the length of Africa from South 
to North are as evident in his literary style and in his 
opinions and ideas on matters African.’’—Scotsman, 

“Mr. Grogan has completed a stupendous journey, and 
has written an extremely interesting book about it.” 

Daily Graphic. 

‘“*Mr. Grogan captivates his readers from the very 
beginning of his story. The volume abounds in good 
practical sense and shrewd observation. Its illustrations, 
of which there are about a hundred and twenty, are 
admirable.’’— Daily News, 

**A book that deserves the heartiest reception from all 
who like brightly and vivaciously written and magnificently 
illustrated accounts of travel and adventure. The authors 
have seen much that is new and strange in these little- 
known regions of Central Africa, and they record it with 
admirable judgment and effect.”,— Daily Express. 

‘“*The book, which is beautifully illustrated by A. D. 
McCormick from sketches by the authors, should find a 
place in the library of every African traveller and every big- 
game hunter.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Asa narrative of sport and travel the book should take a 
high place.”— Academy. 

‘*A monumental achievement.”— Graphic. 

**The fine open-air thought and language of this wonder- 
ful book of travel came with such pleasaunce into this 
stifled atmosphere that nothing could tear me away from 
its pages.”’—Black and White. 

‘““A really memorable book, of which, however, every 
page should be perused by every intelligent citizen of this 
country.”’—Globe. ~ 

“This is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable books 
of African travel and exploration which has appeared in 
recent years. It bears on every page the imprint of an 
individuality of no ordinary type; the narrative rivets 
attention from first to last.’’-—Daily Chronicle. 
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AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
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Watts-Dunton’s name into the front rank of writers of 
fiction, a very charming essay by the author, explaining 
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The NINETEENTH EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt 
top, contains the New Introduction and Portrait. 
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And other Poems. 
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Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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exquisitely expressed.’’— Cork Examiner. 
THE PRAYER OF 
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And other Poems. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. €d. net. 
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Birmingham Daily Post. 
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And other Poems. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* An admirable volume, full of grace and spirit.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
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And other Poems. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Lady Lindsay proves once more that she is the possessor 
of a very real poetical talent.” —Review of the Week. 
THE PRAYER OF 
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And other Poems. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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And other Poems. 
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Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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LITERATURE 
The Baroness de Bode, 1775-1803. By 
William S. Childe-Pemberton. (Long- 


manus & Co.) 

DISAPPOINTMENT awaits those who begin this 
work by glancing through the index at the 
end, for it is crowded with renowned person- 
ages, of whom little appears in the text save 
the names—pegs from which Mr. Pemberton 
hangs interminable foot-notes. His style is 
awkward and his method is rambling; still 
this collection of family letters is distinctly 
amusing. Miss Kynnersley, daughter of 
a Staffordshire squire, married in 1775 
Baron de Bode. He belonged to one of 
Louis X VI.’s German regiments, the Nassau- 
Saarbriick, to the prince of which territory 
he was also Grand Maréchal de Voyages. 
Hence it was in the petty Court of that 
petty potentate that our heroine passed the 
next ten or eleven years. By expatiating 
on the attention she received, she incited 
her English relatives to relieve her poverty, 
whilst she made the interests of her children 
the excuse for gratifying her passion for 
aggrandizement and for pushing herself 
“into that good and great company” 
which she declares she ‘‘always found less 
expensive than your trumpery people, and 
certainly more agreeable.’’ Given ‘ influ- 
ence” and a respectable pedigree, so many 
things were possible—as, for instance, the 
conversion of her three-year boy into a 
Knight of Malta, or the acquisition of a 
canonry for « still younger child. ‘‘ How 
convenient such institutions would be also 
in England!......But in this country, where 
the greatest part of the Noblesse are poor 
and not allowed to trade, it is absolutely 
necessary.”” However, when the De Bodes 
settled in their home at Saverne, with 
‘a copperous’”’ mine on the property, the 
lady found that ‘‘the very first noblesse 
set up factories,” so she followed suit with 
lace, porcelain, and weaving works; whilst 
her husband, whose pay as second colonel 
was 250 guineas, sold his commission in 
1786 for 5,000 guineas, and was henceforth 
**able to overlook our business.” 





Their next speculation was far bolder, 
and, like all the Baroness’s ventures, im- 
plies ‘‘ influences” so potent as to be inex- 
plicable. We refer to the acquisition of 
Soultz, apparently one of the most im- 
portant fiefs in Alsace. The Baron is here 
said to have obtained it in 1788 by paying 
8,000 guineas to the Lord Paramount, the 
Archduke Maximilian, Elector Bishop of 
Cologne, and by undertaking to do homage 
first to him and then to the King of France ; 
the latter proviso apparently Clement de Bode 
forgot when, in 1817, he asserted that the 
Baron, his father, ‘‘ owed no other allegiance 
to France than that due from him as com- 
mander of one of the German regiments in 
the French service” (‘ Proceedings of Select 
Committee on the Claims of Baron de Bode, 
1834,’ p.17). To her English relatives, who 
had supplied much of the purchase money, 
the Baroness confesses that ‘‘ we played a 
high game when we ventured to offer for 
the fief a sum more than we had, but the 
prize will be so great’’; so, whilst she 
descants on the burlesque of royalty which 
marked their state entry into “‘ our capital,” 
on “our 4,000 subjects,” over whom ‘‘ We 
are entirely Master,” on ‘our 24 Jewish 
families, who are compelled to pay us for 
permission to live” in Soultz, &c., she ap- 
praises ‘‘ our feudal dues” and the returns 
to be expected from the tar, coal, and salt 
mines, and finds ‘‘ upon the whole ’tis very 
amusing this busy commercial life.” But 
on August 4th, 1789, the National Assembly, 
by abolishing feudalism, swept away the 
corvées, tithes, tributes, &c., so precious to 
madame; nor “dare we go to force our sub- 
jects, for fear they should murder us all.” 
Yet if the losses for the moment were great, 
so much the greater would be the future 
gains, for ‘“‘ God restored to Job more than 
he ever had.” Already haunted by the 
phantom which was to become a family 
heritage, she was placing a fancy value on 
the estates, and declaring that ‘‘if the Nation 
will not indemnify us, the Elector of Cologne 
must, for he had our money.”’ These visions 
did not affect the Baron, who, fearful of 
confiscation, clung with the energy of 
despair to Soultz during some of the worst 
months of the Revolution. The De Bodes’ 
desire that ‘Alsace might soon again 
become German” could scarcely have been 
a secret, and their position became most 
perilous when they found themselves 
wedged in between the republican and the 
allied forces. The Baroness had been to 
Baden in pursuit of society, and had got 
letters from Hohenlohe and Brunswick to 
ensure ‘‘the safety of our possessions in 
case the army should” enter Alsace, when 
in the summer of 1793, to avoid being de- 
clared an émigrée, she joined her family at 
Weissenburg. There she was ‘‘in the case 
to be called out hourly to serve the wounded 
in the hospitals and to make tents and shirts for 
these delightful Guard National......Liberty 
there is none. Equality there is enough, for 
every one are beggars.” The Terror was at 
its height when the Baron was summoned to 
appear before the Criminal Tribunal at 
Strasburg. ‘‘N.B.—No one ever comes 
from there—in 24 hours the head is off.” 
He accepted the only alternative, and accom- 
plished a hazardous escape across the Vosges 
mountains to the Prussian lines. His wife 
and two elder sons followed. She was soon 








| established at the Convent of Altenberg, of 


which M. de Bode’s sister was abbess. 
“They live vastly well here—we are all 
so joyous.” But with the new year came 
the knowledge, ‘‘ Alsace is entirely aban- 
doned to the Patriots. We are utterly 
ruined—and eight children on our hands.’’ 
Yet she had done her best to avert this last 
misfortune, for in her flight from France 
the preceding September she had left her 
five young children behind. In the capture 
and pillage of Weissenburg by the Prussians 
‘* poor dear little Mary was very near being 
shot by a cannon ball.” At Christmas the 
waifs were still there when the town was 
reoccupied by the Patriots, to escape whose 
vengeance there was a terrible rush across 
the Rhine. ‘‘ Mothers with their children in 
their arms threw themselves into the river 
and drowned themselves, rather than fall 
into the hands of these unmerciful 
monsters.” That the young De Bodes 
were rescued by their servants and brought 
in safety to Altenberg was, as their mother 
declared, a miracle. 

The following May, leaving husband and 
children at the convent, the Baroness, with 
five crowns in her pocket and with her 
eldest son Clement as companion, started 
for St. Petersburg, intent on obtaining from 
the Empress Catherine the gift of a fief in 
Southern Russia. Having reached the 
capital by means of alms received from 
various German courts en route, she became 
the protégée of the empress’s favourite 
Zouboff and of his sister Madame de 
Gerebtsoff, mistress of Sir C. Whitworth, 
the English ambassador. Clement was 
placed in the artillery; the Baroness was 
Jaunched “in the very best society”; Cathe- 
rine defrayed her house expenses, promised 
to provide for some of the children, and 
paid the family bill for travelling to 
Taurida. Madame de Bode was ‘to visit 
the whole government of the Crimée and 
choose myself a spot where I should like to 
live....the quantity of lands depended en- 
tirely on me—there were to be no limits.” 
With this brilliant future Madame could 
ask her sister to collect on her behalf from 
charitable English friends all kinds of house- 
hold requisites, for begging was a good 
method of keeping up “ influences.” 

The De Bodes had not been long estab- 
lished in their South Russian domain when 
the empress died and complications ensued. 
Once more the Baroness appeared as a sup- 
pliant at the St. Petersburg court, and ob- 
tained from the Emperor Paul a gift of 200 
peasants and an estate on the Gulf of Finland. 
Meanwhile the Baron had died at their 
southern estate of Krameroff, whither the 
Baroness most reluctantly returned to find 
the children ill with fever, and in the depth 
of winter “lodged part in a tent, part in a 
cottage consisting of one poor little room— 
whose bottom is nothing but the bare earth 
—and lighted only by one miserable candle.” 
She sold Krameroff ‘‘ at a loss” (we thought 
it had cost her nothing). Presently she 
surrendered her North Russian property to 
Clement, and in 1802 she made one last 
journey to France in the vain hope of 
recovering Soultz: the rest of her days she 
spent in Russia, and died at Moscow just 
before Napoleon’s invasion. 

We must now comment on Mr. Pember- 
ton’s treatment of the De Bode claims on 
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what legal phraseology designates as ‘‘ the 
funds received from the French Covern- 
ment in 1815 for indemnifying British 
subjects for the loss of property unduly 
confiscated.” So far as the perusal 
of the reports of sundry Parliamentary 
committees and debates has enabled us to 
comprehend the matter, it would seem 
that the claimant was required to prove 
that he was a British subject; that the 
loss of his property was due to the 
decree of sequestration issued against 
British subjects by the French Govern- 
ment in 1792; that the property at the 
time of the confiscation was in his actual 
possession, and that it was within the limits 
of France as they existed in 1792. Owing 
to fortuitous circumstances, the Baroness’s 
eldest son Clement had been born and had 
spent the first four or five months of his 
life in this country. On this fact alone 
he now claimed as a British subject com- 
pensation for the loss of Bergzabern 
and Soultz. The former property had 
not been within the French border at 
the period required; the claim for it was 
preposterous, and in 1822 was rejected 
(‘Select Com. on the De Bode Claim, 1834,’ 
p- 16). As to Soultz, the Baroness has told 
us that it cost 8,000 guineas; before the 
committee that sum became 14,600/. (‘Com., 
1834,’ p. 42); the indemnity demanded in 
1822 was 540,000/. (‘Com., 1834,’ p. 16), an 
amount which during the next thirty years 
grew to a million and a half sterling (Han- 
sard, vol. cxxix. p. 1072). Mr. Pemberton 
does not allude to the claim for Bergzabern, 
to the discrepancy in the alleged price of 
Soultz, nor to the ultimate figure of the 
indemnity. On the other hand, he declares 
that ‘“‘the English-born Baron de Bode was 
specially included by the French Govern- 
ment in the list of such subjects upon 
whose losses the amount to be handed over 
for their compensation was estimated... .It 
was shown that the compensation fund paid 
over to the British Government had been 
estimated by the Freneh Government ex- 
pressly to meet the great claim of the Baron 
de Bode.” Is Mr. Pemberton ignorant that 
from the beginning to the end of the con- 
troversy assertions of this description have 
been repeatedly negatived by those respon- 
sible for the fund? Thus in February and 
March, 1816, when asked to place De Bode’s 
name on the list for the consideration of the 
English Commissioners, the Duc de Richelieu 
declined, as he held the Baron’s claims to 
be inadmissible (‘Com., 1834,’ p. 8). In 
1827 the English Commissioners declared 
that the claimant’s assertion that ‘‘he was 
admitted on the register in France’’ was 
incomprehensible, as he had never been so 
registered (‘Com., 1834,’ p. 42). On 
June 4th, 1861, the then Attorney-General 
affirmed that ‘‘ the French Government did 
not recognize the claim at all, and had never 
paid over any money specifically on account 
of this claim” (Hansard’s ‘ Debates’). In 
fact, the highest authorities, English and 
French, held with Lord Palmerston that “ it 
was a mere quibble to represent’? De Bode 
‘‘as a British subject” (Hansard, June 4th, 
1861). We find it asserted in one of the 
documents in on behalf of Clement that 
during the /evée en masse, August, 1793, he 


was included in it, and that “his father 
protested against it because his son was an 








Englishman” (‘Com., 1834,’ p. 20). But 
the Baroness gives a different story: ‘‘ They 
wanted to force Clem and Harry to take up 
arms, but we hid a year of their age. Clem 
we were glad, notwithstanding, to place in 
the Etat Majeur” (‘Baroness de Bode,’ 
p. 136). 

To meet the objection that, as the father 
did not die till 1797, the son could not have 
possessed Soultz in 1792, it was suddenly 
alleged in 1821 that the old Baron, fore- 
seeing the troubles, ceded that fief in 1791 
to Clement, then a boy of fourteen. When 
the latter to exploit this pretext was ‘in 
Germany,” says Mr. Pemberton, 


‘collecting the requisite proofs, the commis- 
sion decided that, as his property had not been 
confiscated because he was a British subject, he 
did not come within the treaty ; and, refusing 
to wait for his evidence, they, in 1822, made an 
award rejecting his claim. He then...... appealed 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
This tribunal, while rejecting his claim for want 
of proof of the cession of the property to him by 
his father (evidence of which the conduct of the 
commissioners had prevented him from pro- 
ducing),” &c. 


Now this charge that the matter of the cession 
was unjustly suppressed is rather hard on 
the commissioners. They were unable to 
pay the claims which had already been recog- 
nized till the De Bode affair was settled, but 
“for a very long time” they vainly and 
repeatedly asked the Baron for some written 
proof of his case. In July and August, 1821, 
they informed his agent of the class of 
evidence needed to substantiate the cession, 
and at his request deferred the date for its 
production from October, 1821, till April, 
1822 (‘Com., 1834,’ p. 16). In their award 
that same April the evidence on the cession 
was fully considered and found invalid. One 
deed put in by the claimant, a covenant 
between himself and an English money- 
lender, dated December, 1821, was ‘ proof 
under the memorialist’s own hand” that 
Soultz was possessed by his father in 1793 
and was seized and confiscated by France in 
consequence of the old Baron’s emigration. 
“This was in direct contradiction to his 
former statement, and was in our judgment 
fatal to the claim” (‘Com., 1834,’ pp. 18, 
42). Unconvincing also were those other 
documents, alike ignored by Mr. Pemberton, 
‘the promissory notes which the Baron was 
in the practice during this interval of delivering 
to his creditors,” and which were ‘‘ made 
payable at our office as if some sums of money 
were then acknowledged to be due to him”’ 
(‘Com., 1834,’ p.42). Equally useless were 
his statements that the French Government 
in 1819 had recognized the cession and had 
restored to him a portion of the Soultz estate, 
which he had since sold. In 1834 each of 
these three assertions was proved to be false 
(‘Com., 1834,’ pp. 62, 96). Mr. Pemberton 
triumphantly alludes to the trial at bar in 
1844, but he omits to tell his readers that the 
occasion was remarkable for ‘‘the grossest 
possible mistakes upon the most important 
question of history,” for the fact that the De 
Bode party, having obtained documents, re- 
pudiated them, and, “‘havingatruetranslation 
of a treaty | Ryswick |, put in a falsified one.” 
We quote from Sir W. Harcourt’s complete 
exposure of the affair before the Committee 
of 1861. If Mr. Pemberton’s victim of 
British injustice still possessed believers, 





their credulity would now be sorely tried by 
the fact that the Baroness not only ignores 
the cession of Soultz and the grand cere- 
monial attending it, but in France in 1802 
thus alludes to her own interest in the fief 
in a letter to her sister: ‘‘I hope you 
will be able to profit by the voluntary sacri- 
fice I make of all that I have left in this 
country in order to satisfy the creditors. 
’Tis the only thing I can do for them, by 
which means I condemn myself and my chil- 
dren to eternal poverty.” If it belonged to 
Clement, how could she dispose of it? 

We do not know why Mr. Pemberton 
prefers ‘‘Comte de Guigues” to Comte 
de Guines, or why he introduces Thugut 
four times as ‘‘Thurgut,” or why he 
makes out the Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, 
who died in 1817, to be identical with 
Comte de Choiseul d’Ailcourt, whose de- 
cease the Baroness reports in 1795. 
Mirabeau is described as ambassador from 
France to the Court of Berlin, a title, we 
think, hardly consistent with that secret 
mission which was considered altogether 
below his deserts. Now and again Mr. 
Pemberton puzzles us with such phrases as: 
‘‘TIn this earthly paradise rose a hill, which 
was all a wood of cherry-trees and Spanish 
chestnuts to an immense quantity.” His 
mode of quotation is still more perplexing 
and original. Absence of inverted commas 
leaves the reader in doubt how much of the 
information comes from Mr. Pemberton and 
how much from the authority whose name 
may appear at the end of the foot-note. 
We ourselves had to turn up ‘ Pallas’s 
Travels’ before we could discover that the 
explorer was not responsible for an allusion 
to Madame de Bode which was mixed 
up ina foot-note with other phrases taken 
verbatim from his works, and ending 
“ Pallas, ii. 395, 397.” Mr. Pemberton 
asks, ‘‘ How early did the word ‘influenza’ 
come in vogue?” We can only say that in 
G. Claretta’s ‘La Regina Cristina di Svezia 
in Italia,’ p. 386, the queen in the spring 
of 1657 complains, ‘‘ Je suis été incommodée 
cet hiver comme tout le monde d’un rhume 
avec ka fiévre. Il a fallu payer le tribut 4 
l'influence universelle 4 la quelle cette ville, 
Italie, et tout le monde presque ont été 
sujets.” 








The Jew in London. By C. Russell and 
H. 8. Lewis. With an Introduction by 
Canon Barnett and a Preface by the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir is really time to enter a protest against 
the growing custom of publishing books 
with prefaces appended by more or less 
well-known persons, in many cases the 
preface being used as an advertisement 
solely for the purpose of inducing the 
public to purchase a worthless work by an 
unknown writer. This is not the case with 
the volume before us; for though its 
two young authors are unknown, they 
treat with great competence the subject they 
have taken in hand. Mr. Bryce, who is an 
authority on some questions, has no special 
knowledge of the Jewish problem, and this 
he makes clear in ten pages which need- 
lessly swell the bulk of the volume. We 
have no doubt he consented to write them 
out of kindness of heart, but he would have 
done better to leave the work unpre- 
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faced in the hands of the young experts 
who have undertaken it. 

Canon Barnett in an introduction, to 
which our criticism of the preface does not 
apply, explains the special qualifications of 
the writers. Both of them are connected 
with Toynbee Hall, Mr. Russell being an 
Oxford graduate, and Mr. Lewis a Cam- 
bridge wrangler and a Jew. The volume 
proper consists of two essays by these 
workers in the East-End, who treat of the 
Jewish question from different points of 
view. Mr. Russell, though completely free 
from anti-Semitic prejudice, deals with the 
subject from a more detached standpoint 
than his colleague; still Mr. Lewis, though 
a Jew, displays remarkable impartiality in 
his observations. 

“‘TheJew in London” isnot the millionaire 
from South Africa and elsewhere who builds 
palaces in Park Lane. It is the East-End 
Jew whose settlement in the metropolis 
forms the subject of these pages. A map 
of East London by Mr. George Arkell in- 
cluded in the volume, showing by colour 
the proportion of the Jewish population to 
other residents, street by street, in certain 
quarters, is of considerable significance ; 
and it will come as a surprise to many 
Londoners that in great blocks of streets on 
the borders of the City over ninety-five per 
cent. of the inhabitants are Jews. 

Mr. Russell testifies to the complete 
absence of anti-Semitic feeling among the 
British workmen brought into contact with 
the London Jews. Nevertheless in dis- 
cussing the question of Jewish competi- 
tion in the labour market he suggests 
that there is the possibility of a 
Judenhetze arising from economic griev- 
ances, the chief safeguard against it being 
the tolerant spirit of the English humbler 
classes. He analyzes the characteristics of 
the Jew as displayed in the East-End, where 
Russian and Polish immigrants abound, 
taking care to point out that, in consequence 
of immigration, the Jews in England do 
not form a homogeneous community. ‘The 
foreign Jew,” he says, ‘‘avoids the grosser 
and more outrageous forms of crime; but 
he errs in the direction of what his enemies 
would call the meaner and his friends the 
less brutal vices. He has few scruples 
and sometimes considerable ability in such 
matters as perjury and swindling.” The 
English Jew, on the other hand, ‘“re- 
mains a Jew in shrewdness and capacity, 
and often in unscrupulousness as well, 
though palpable lying and cheating are 
less characteristic of him than of his foreign 
brethren.” 

With regard to both English and foreign 
Jews he says :— 

‘*The single eye with which the Jew will 

always strive after what is profitable is at the 
root at once of his success and of many of the 
mischievous results which ensue from it. It 
gives him an advantage in the field of industrial 
competition which is not obviously earned by 
anything like a corresponding degree of social 
utility. The preference of the Jew for profit 
rather than wages...... is apt to render his pre- 
sence a factor in the degradation of industry. 
wine Gain is to many of them an object to be 
pursued at any cost.” 
Their most marked virtue is sobriety, so 
both in their virtues and their vices they 
possess an advantage over the British work- 
man, 





Mr. Russeil has some interesting pages 
on the religious side of the question. He 
shows how the ‘Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews” not only 
wastes 40,000/. a year in futile propaganda, 
but is ‘‘a prop to Judaism” by the opposi- 
tion it invites. He discusses the subject 
of the assimiiation of the Jews with the 
English population, and the bearing upon it 
of the falling away from Hebrew orthodoxy 
of the younger generations ; and he quotes, 
without, however, identifying himself with 
the assertion, the opinion of a correspondent 
of the Jewish World, who said, ‘‘ There is 
no such thing as an English Jew, just as 
there is no such thing as a German China- 
man.” 

Mr. Lewis in his valuable essay traverses 
with courtesy some of his colleague’s argu- 
ments and propositions. He corroborates 
Mr. Russell when he defends the Jew 
from the charge of losing “his nature 
and racial sympathies, which lie latent 
in his heart even when he seems hope- 
lessly estranged from his religion and his 
kindred.” With great impartiality he admits 
certain bad qualities imputed to the Jews :— 

‘*No more painful spectacle can be witnessed 
than the hearing of a summons at an East-End 
police court where the parties concerned are 
foreign Jews. Obvious perjury, on the smallest 
provocation, is committed in case after case.” 
And, again, he quotes the Chief Rabbi, who 
‘in a recent sermon tells the story of an 
East-End Jew who exclaimed to him, 
‘Thank God I live under a Christian 
landlord.’ ” 

The most interesting portion of this 
later essay is perhaps that which relates 
to the religious observances of the Jews, 
and we regret that we are unable to make 
any quotations from it. 

The book is inconclusive, but we are not 
sure that it is to be condemned on that 
account. Young writers like Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Russell perform a much greater 
service in marshalling and publishing in 
convenient form a collection of valuable and 
authentic facts than in dogmatizing upon 
them or in drawing from them prophetic 
inferences. Their little work is an excellent 
contribution to an important subject. It is 
gratifying to Englishmen to see that a 
question which on the Continent calls forth 
nothing but religious and political rancour 
can be discussed in our country, where it is 
graver than in some lands where anti- 
Semitism rages, with calmness, good taste, 
and impartiality. 








Khurasan and Sistan. By Lieut.-Col. C. E. 
Yate, 0.8.I., C.M.G. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


In solving the problem which concerns 
Russia and England in Central Asia, Persia 
and Afghanistan must play important parts; 
consequently, the better information we have 
on matters concerning them the more chance 
there is of a satisfactory settlement. These 
matters include, besides those entrusted to 
our diplomatic agents, trade both from India 
and from England, geographical knowledge, 
and some historical detail, with a general 
account of the inhabitants. Col. C. E. 
Yate, who from former experience is sin- 
gularly qualified for the task, in addition 
to these and by way of lightening a subject 
which an ordinary reader might find heavy, 





has introduced accounts of Afghan and 
Persian soldiers, of the difference of our 
ways from those of Russia, of arguments for 
and against joining our railway system with 
theirs, and, finally, though in subordination 
to more important matters, of the game and 
sport of the countries visited. The present 
volume is, in fact, a continuation of the 
task which the author began in ‘ Northern 
Afghanistan,’ wherein Afghan Turkistan, 
from Kabul on the east to Herat on the 
west, is described. 

Starting from the frontier station in Balu- 
chistan, Col. Yate and his companions set out 
with an Afghan escort for Kandahar, which 
seemed to be flourishing under Afghan rule. 
The cemetery and graves of those who fell 
during the war of 1878-80 were in good order, 
except that the tombstones had disappeared. 
Thence the party proceeded across the 
Helmand by Girishk towards Farah, passing 
on the way the Dasht i-Bakwa, a plain on 
which, according to Afghan tradition, theissue 
between England and Russia is to be decided. 
The prophecy is firmly believed, aud Col. 
Yate seems to think that he has discovered 
the author in a philosopher and saint who 
died in 1430 a.p., at the age of ninety-seven. 
He must have possessed remarkable fore- 
sight, for in those days England was more 
concerned with France and the Maid of 
Orleans than with the Central Asian ques- 
tion. Herat was taken in the journey, 
and the author was able to contrast its 
condition in 1893 with what it was in 1885. 
As in Kandahar, so here, vast improvement 
had been effected under Afghan rule. Of 
the soldiers, too, his praise is high, and it 
is to be hoped that his opinion is correct, 
for their feeling is reported to be more 
friendly to the British year by year, such 
animosity as was due to the war having 
nearly disappeared. The party duly arrived 
at Mashhad, where Col. Yate was officially 
received, and where his headquarters as 
agent to the Governor-General and H.B.M.’s 
Consul-General for Khurasan and Sistan 
had been fixed. The town is chiefly remark- 
able for the shrine of Imam Raza, a most 
elaborate place, of which an excellent plan is 
included, containing caravanserais, mosques, 
sanctuaries, many courts, and bazars, whilst 
in the neighbourhood are the tombs of Umar 
Khaiyam and the Khalifa Hardin ar Rashid, 
our friend of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ It 
is indeed, as the name imports, a place 
of burial, and beyond tombs its only 
peculiarity is that the streets are higher 
than the houses, or seem to be so; yet the 
British consulate is a comfortable-looking 
bungalow with a hospital attached, to which 
large numbers of people resort to be 
treated by the British Residency surgeon 
and his indefatigable Indian hospital assist- 
ant, the contrast between his honest work 
and the waste of time and money by office 
clerks being emphasized. The author says: 

‘*T know of no country so ruled by clerks as 
India, and the contrast between England and 
Russia in Asia in this respect is something 
marvellous. In Russian Central Asia there is 
no such thing as the native clerk, and the 
Russian clerks are few and far between—a dis- 
trict officer may perhaps have one. The huge 
office establishments of the Indian district 
officers are unknown in Russia, and one cannot 
help thinking what a blessing it would be for 
India if there was a little more personal rule 
there and a little less office routine.” 
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From Mashhad many tours were made; 
the Goklan and Yamut Turkomans were 
visited, races and competitions being held 
for their amusement, and some little-known 
country was explored. The description of 
this, though useful, occupies too much space, 
and is apt to become monotonous, though 
in a measure relieved by occasional digres- 
sions into the field of sport. Sand-grouse 
and bustards seem to be more plentiful than 
other game birds, whilst partridges also 
abound. There are pheasants, too, as well 
as woodcock and wildfowl; but perhaps 
the wild sheep, which the author identifies 
as Urial (0. cycloceros), aud the maral deer 
are most interesting, as having a wide dis- 
tribution, though a bear and lynx were con- 
fronted, both of which may be new varieties. 

Col. Yate was necessarily brought a good 
deal in contact with Russian officers, and, 
as a rule, found them very agreeable and 
pleasant, but ready enough to criticize our 
ways. The quantity of baggage we carry 
with an army was a never-failing matter of 
surprise. Tinned meat for the troops was 
thought superfluous, as they had conquered 
the Caucasus ‘on biscuits, and precious 
few of them.’’ They discussed the division 
of Afghanistan with complete freedom from 
all the restraint imposed on both parties by 
treaties, and proposed to join the railways 
by taking theirs to Herat to meet ours from 
Quetta. Financial objections were urged, 
all to no purpose. ‘It will come, it will 
come,’’ they said; and a high Russian officer, 
discussing the subject, remarked that the 
undertaking would show the world 
“‘the friendship that existed between the British 
and the Russian Governments, and went on to 
say that such a railway was not a thing to be 
constructed by a company for the sake of gain. 
It was an imperial work, to be undertaken by 
the Governments concerned for imperial pur- 
poses, and he added, ‘Look at us; we are 
building the Merv-Kushk Railway, and that 
will never pay a cent in a century.’ I simply 
said, ‘Are you building that railway out of 
friendship to England?’ He saw the joke, and 
jumping up with a laugh, he said, ‘ No, we are 
building it to protect our interests in China and 
the Bosphorus.’ The bubble was pricked, and 
there was the whole thing ina nutshell. We 
both had a hearty laugh, and parted the best of 
friends.” 

The illustrations, which are numerous, 
deserve recognition, and there is a useful 
map reproduced from the one prepared by 
the Royal Geographical Society, under the 
supervision of Lord Curzon, on which Col. 
Yate’s journeys are shown. It would, we 
think, have been better if this had been 
separate and stowed away ina pocket, rather 
than bound in the book, which otherwise is 
satisfactorily produced. 








Returns of Aliens dwelling in the City and 
Suburbs of London from the Reign of 
Henry VIII. to that of James I.—Part I. 
1525-71. Edited by R. E. G. Kirk and 
Ernest F. Kirk. (Huguenot Society of 
London. ) 

Tue Huguenot Society of London in their 

recent publication supply what has been 

long wanted by students and many who 
derive their descent from the strangers of 
the sixteenth century, whose families were 
soon absorbed in the native population. In 


numerous cases minute details are furnished 


Netherland, Walloon, 


of the French, 








Venetian, and Spanish adventurers who 
settled in London and its neighbourhood 
from the accession of Henry VIII. to the 
year 1571. Several of the Dutch and Wal- 
loons, however, passed on to Norwich and 
other foreign settlements in England. At 
the former period the stranger population 
had largely increased, in consequence of the 
encouragement afforded to their merchants 
and artificers by Henry VII. 

This volume of 486 pages is well described 
by the indefatigable editors, Mr. Kirk and 
his son, as a gigantic feat of perusal and 
selection. Nearly all the returns which 
have been noted between 1523 and 1571 
are those of the Lay Subsidy Rulls for 
London, Middlesex, and Surrey, which 
have been, many of them, found to contain 
no names of foreigners. The more import- 
ant of later returns were chiefly discovered 
in the registers of the London Dutch 
Church (whose archives, thanks to the muni- 
ficence of its consistory, have been arranged 
and the letters and documents printed 
and indexed), the State Papers, the Lans- 
downe MSS., and Strype’s works. It is 
interesting to find that in one of the Dutch 
Church registers the Dutch strangers on 
their return to London, upon the accession 
of Elizabeth and before the Austin Friars 
Church had been restored to them, were 
allowed the use of Christchurch and also 
St. Margaret Pattens, Rood Lane, for their 
religious services and for the instruction of 
their children in the catechism. 

Before the year 1530 precise information 
apparently was only obtained by the 
authorities from the Subsidy Rolls, all aliens 
being always returned as such in these 
documents : in this year, however, a statute 
was passed (21 Hen. VIII. cap. 16) to 
restrict the number of stranger-artificers. 
By this Act those ‘inhabiting in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge” and in 
‘the sanctuary of St. Martin’s le Grand, 
within London,” were to continue to possess 
the privileges granted to such strangers by 
the statute of fourteenth and fifteenth of the 
same reign. By the former statute a com- 
mission was also provided for, who were 
to certify to the Privy Council by the follow- 
ing Easter what they had done with regard 
to the question. A book containing a 
return of all their names, &c., now un- 
fortunately missing, was sent in with their 
report. 

Mr. Page, in his excellent preface to 
‘Denizations and Naturalizations (1509- 
1603),’ states that in 1540 about one-third of 
the strangers paying subsidies in Vintry, 
Candlewick Street, Dowgate, and Billings- 
gate Wards were aliens; that in Tower 
and Baynard Castle Wards about one-half 
of the taxpayers were foreigners; whilst in 
Aldgate, Langbourne, Aldersgate, and Far- 
ringdon Without the larger proportion of 
those assessed were strangers; and that in 
the precinct of St. Martin le Grand there 
were only six English to two hundred and four 
aliens, almostall of whom were Netherlanders. 
White Friars, Catherine Wheel Alley, and 
Shoe Lane were inhabited almost entirely 
by foreigners. He adds that the return shows 
that in this year one-third of the (tax-paying) 
population in London was alien, and con- 
sisted chiefly of handicraftsmen. The 
necessity of the case caused a closer ob- 
servance of the statutes relating to aliens by 





restricting the number of alien servants 
empioyed by any subject, and allowing 
those made denizens only to hold leases, 
In 1550 the Italians and Genoese had their 
congregation in the Mercers’ Church of 
St. Thomas of Acon, which was continued 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
numerous Netherlanders being assigned the 
Austin Friars Church, while the Walloons 
and French were given the Church of St. 
Anthony’s Hospital in Threadneedle Street. 

From a return of 1567 it appears that 
out of 2,030 Dutch strangers (chiefly from 
Flanders) 647 were denizens, and of 428 
Walloons and French 126 were the same, 
showing that the majority of householders 
were so. 

On May 16th, 1568, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was instructed by the Crown to 
obtain, through the bishops, returns supply- 
ing particulars of all strangers in their respec- 
tive dioceses by inquisition in each parish ; 
the result being that detailed returns were 
sent in, copies of which are no doubt to be 
still found with the registrars in most cases. 
That regarding London is amongst the 
Lansdowne MSS., and is partially printed 
in Strype’s ‘Annals.’ Sir Thomas Row, Lord 
Mayor, adds in his return, ‘‘ What houses 
be pestered with greater number of strangers 
than hath of late been accustomed,’’ the 
feeling in the City being then very strong 
against the aliens. It is easy to understand 
why Strype gave so many details of the 
strangers, when it is found that he himself 
was of Netherland origin, being the son of 
Jan van Strype, and baptized at the Dutch 
Church of London, November 9th, 1643. 
He would have had free access to their 
archives. We are indebted to Mr. Crawley 
Boevey for giving, in his ‘ Perverse Widow,’ 
many novel details concerning this church 
historian, who was vicar of Low Leyton for 
no less than sixty years. 

Many of the Dutch strangers frequented 
the English parish churches, and several 
attended the Dutch Church as well; yet 
we find two of the latter congregation 
named as excommunicated, one for marry- 
ing in an English church, and the other for 
baptizing a child in the same. Many of the 
strangers very soon acquired wealth; several 
were rated in 1541 at from 100/. to 3001., 
in the latter case the subsidy being 15/. 
They associated in companies, ‘ Baptist 
Morryson and hiscompaynyons”’ being taxed 
20/7. on 4001. goods; and in 1547 six com- 
panies were assessed at a value of 200/. 
each. In the roll of 1541 in St. Andrew 
Undershaft parish is found ‘‘ Hanns Hol- 
bene,” who was receiving a salary from the 
king ‘‘in fee” of 30/7. In 1544 the return 
of Tower Ward was made according to ‘“‘ the 
presyncte”’ of each constable, five in number. 
Aldermen willingly acted as hosts of the 
aliens under the statute, their names as such 
being returned in 1549. Those strangers 
over twelve years of age and “ nott worthe 
xxs.”’ were taxed by poll at eightpence 
each. The Austin Friars Dutch Church 
lists, commencing in 1550, the year of their 
letters patent of Edward VI., contain the 
names of the members only; but many of 
their returns in the reign of Elizabeth fur- 
nish very complete information of vocation, 
origin, age, place of abode, wives, children, 
and time spentin England. By writ of Privy 
Seal, June 3rd, 1560, great encouragement 
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was given to the alien London factors for | 


merchants of Antwerp, they being exempted 
from the subsidy. It is interesting to 
learn that English women had no objection 
to marriage with the refugees, as no fewer 
than twelve Frenchmen in a list of nineteen 
of the year 1563 had so allied themselves. 
Such a preference was more rarely shown 
by the Dutch strangers at that period. 
Amongst other State salaries was one of 
100/. in 1564 to Anthony, Jasper, and 
Augustine Bassani, musicians to the queen, 
and another of 19/. 6s, 8d. to Barnarde 
Granado. In the same year were residing 
in St. Dionis Backchurch Susan, Margaret, 
James, Lawrence, and Thomas Washington, 
who all paid poll tax as aliens, having no 
goods, probably having been born abroad 
of English parents: this may be of interest 
to American genealogists. Magister Lucas 
de Heere appears in a list of the Dutch 
Church of December Ist, 1567, having come 
to England in that year; and, to judge from 
an index of their first member book (now 
missing), his wife Leonora was then with the 
artist in London, but appears to have died 
before 1571. The strangers, even of the better 
class, packed closely together, as Emanuel 
van Meteren, merchant (son of Jacob, at 
whose cost the Coverdale Bible was trans- 
lated and printed) and Consul for the 
Netherlands, with his wife Hester and two 
daughters, lived in a house in St. Dunstan’s 
in the East with sixteen other Dutch, besides 
some Venetians and Italians. This was 
even bettered by an example in the Liberty 
of Christchurch, where Jan van Leur, 
merchant, rented a house, and lived 
together with forty-three other Dutch 
strangers. In this Liberty also lived the 
widow of the great reformer Jan Utenhove, 
with her three children and others to the 
number of fourteen, who were all tenants of 
the Duke of Norfolk. In this year 1568 
there were 6,704 strangers in and closely 
around London, of whom 1,815 were of the 
English Church and, as is added, 1,008 of 
no Church at all. 

Many stranger goldsmiths are found in 
the return of 1571, these being nearly all 
Dutch and fifty-four in number. Numerous 
brewers and distillers, musicians, perfumers, 
“for the most part at Court,’ book- 
sellers and binders, type founders, printers, 
glass makers (one named John Quarrey, 
who had a licence to make glass in Sussex), 
sugar refiners, needle makers, cross-bow, 
gun, and gunpowder makers, arras makers, 
workers of hair “for great hosen,” and 
several other trades besides that of weaving, 
are entered in an excellent index of ‘‘ trades, 
ovcupations, and other descriptions.””’ With 
regard to painters, besides Holbein and De 
Heere, we find in 1571 Lewis de Wale, Hans 
Evans, Pengrayes Inglyes, John Bonner, 
John Benson (painter on tables), Rowland 
Arton, Markes Garret, and Garick, who 
were all Dutch; Jacob Tuines, French; and 
Jacob Vergos, Burgundian, all named in 
one list. At the present time those requir- 
ing falcons have to sendto Valkenswaard in 
Brabant for their birds to train. In 1567 
the trade was carried on in Southwark, 
where Peter Lewkas and Vanduren, fal- 





coners lately arrived in England, sojourned ; | 


and in a list of 1571 we find in St. Saviour’s 
parish William Martyn, falconer, a denizen, 
born in Brabant, who had been here seven 


years. The next entry is that of Garrat 
Savoye and John Jennyns, also born in 
Brabant: ‘thes be commers and goers with 
hawkes.”’ 

This important publication shows most 
clearly the signal influence the coming in 
such numbers of the refugees on account 
of religion in the sixteenth century must 
have had on the trade and _ popula- 
tion of England. The sovereign and 
Privy Council, who then closely ruled both 
Church and State, by their wise government 
encouraged the strangers and found means 
to content them both as regards liberty of 
religion and trade. Certainly there was no 
feeling shown against them by the Church, 
the bishops without friction acting as super- 
intendents of the foreign congregations; but 
the native manufacturers and traders from 
time to time endeavoured to set in force 
the old statutes against aliens, to stay, if 
possible, the competition occasioned by 
the application, ability, and thrift of 
the strangers in their exercise of the 
industries introduced to the very great 
benefit of the nation. It is to be hoped 
that on the completion of the second volume 
of these ‘Returns of Aliens,’ so admirably 
edited by Mr. Kirk and his son, there will 
be added an index, so that reference to any 
desired name may be possible, as well as 
those of places in London and trades which 
have been mentioned. 








A Little Tour in France. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
mann. ) 

Along French Byways. By Clifton Johnson. 
Illustrated by the Author. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Mr. Henry James’s work can boast of one 

feature to prove that it is good literature. 

It describes only familiar places, and was 

written a good many years ago, yet it is 

still interesting to read. The freshness of 
the narrative is such that only an allusion 
here and there betrays the fact that the 

‘‘little tour’’ did not take place yesterday. 

Chambord still belonged ‘to an exiled 

prince”; Paul Dubois represented the ‘‘ new 

generation of sculptors’’; and the /igaro was 
still a reactionary organ which the traveller 
saw priests reading in railway-carriages. 

Mr. James never wandered from the 
tourist track, excepting on one night which 
he spent in well-described discomfort at 
Narbonne. But towns as familiar as Angers 
and La Rochelle, as Toulouse and Tarascon, 
are portrayed with great charm when he 
confines himself to his own impressions, 
though he often ekes out his own attractive 
notes with quotations from Joanne—and 
from Murray. In so doing he bestows 
praise too lavish on the guide-books of 
Joanne. They are fuller, as they ought 
to be, than any English guides to France; 
but that is the best that can be said about 
them, as they are often inaccurate and 
nearly always inadequate for roads and 
places away from the railway lines. 

The author is happy in his descriptions 
of familiar French scenes, whether he hits 
off in a line the characteristic of the country 
near Blois, as ‘‘a peasant’s landscape, not, 
as in England, a landlord’s,” or draws 
a minuter picture of the men and women 


By Henry James. 
(Heine- 


he encounters, or of provincial interiors. | 





For example, almost every one of the 
country inns at which he stays is made the 
subject of a little study, distinct and vividly 
limned. Thus :— 

‘*The Boule d’Or at Bourges was full of 

instruction ; boasting as it did of a hall of recep- 
tion in which, amid old boots that had been 
brought to be cleaned, old linen that was being 
sorted for the wash, and lamps of evil odour 
that were awaiting replenishment, a strange, 
familiar, promiscuous household life went for- 
ward. Small scuilions in white caps and aprons 
slept upon greasy benches ; the Boots sat staring 
at you while you fumbled helpless in a row of 
pigeon-holes for your candlestick or your key ; 
and amid the coming and going of the commis- 
voyageurs a little sempstress bent over the 
under-garments of the hostess—a heavy, stern, 
silent woman, who looked at people very hard.” 
This sketch, slight and simple as it is, dis- 
plays Mr. Henry James’s gift of recon- 
stituting a scene unpleasing or agreeable. 
It is equally well displayed in a gallery of 
portraits of the concierges, usually of the 
female sex, who conducted the author over 
the public buildings which he visited. Near 
Tours, for instance, at the abbey of Mar- 
moutier, 
‘*you are introduced into an extraordinarily 
tidy little parlour where two good nuns sit at 
work. One of these came out and showed me 
over the place—a very definite little woman, 
with pointed features, an intensely distinct 
enunciation, and those pretty manners (for 
whatever other teachings it may be responsible) 
the Catholic Church so often instils into its 
functionaries. I have never seen a woman who 
had got her lesson better than this little 
trotting, murmuring, edifying nun.” 

There never was in this world a greater 
contrast between two travel books written 
about the same land by fellow-citizens of 
one nation than that presented by Mr. 
Henry James’s ‘ Little Tour in France’ and 
Mr. Clifton Jobnson’s ‘ Along French 
Byways.’ The Stars and Stripes are 
stamped on every page of Mr. Johnson’s 
book; whereas, when Mr. Henry James 
makes an allusion to the United States, it 
‘‘swears’’ (to adopt a French oxpression) 
with the rest of the narrative. When he 
compares the hotel of Jacques Coour at 
Bourges with Mr. Vanderbilt’s house at 
New York, or an American “saloon” with 
a provincial café, the reader who had never 
heard of Daisy Miller might wonder what 
inappropriate mission could have caused this 
refined type of old European civilization 
ever to stray into the New World. On the 
contrary, for the proper understanding of 
‘Along French Byways’ a glossary of 
American terms is almost essential; as, for 
example, where a rustic pool is described as 
the home of “pollywogs, water-bugs, and 
wigglers,” or the “‘roily haste” of the 
Rhone is admired. One can hear the 
American accent in the printed page when 
the author at a village inn says, “I met 
in the hall-way the maid, and she very 
agreeably motioned me to the kitchen,” or 
when at Lourdes he calculates that ‘tapers 
of this caliber cost ten dollars or more.” 

The title of the book, ‘Along French 
Byways,’ is amply justified. From the 
moment of his arrival at Calais Mr. Johnson 
disdains the beaten track, and even explores 
the neighbourhood—entirely unknown to 
tourists—of that port, at which hurrying 
Americans and British by the hundred 
thousand disembark every year. He arrived 
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in France from Holland without knowing a 
word of French, and his adventure and 
conversations with a railway porter whom 
he took for his guide, companion, and 
interpreter during his stay at Calais are 
somewhat amusing. His unconventional 
experiences in out-of-the-way villages where 
he lived among the people, and in better- 
known country towns, are nearly always 
entertaining, and often of considerable inter- 
est. He has a wholesome sense of humour, 
as when he explains that the economy he 
might have effected by his habit of observing 
life in third-class carriages was counteracted 
by the ‘‘railroad agents,’ who made a 
practice of unloading upon him “poor cur- 
rency”’ in the shape of foreign coins which 
do not circulate in France. Often his 
humour is unconscious. His artless astonish- 
ment is called forth by scenes not peculiar to 
France, as, for example, when he attends 
a Roman Catholic ceremony such as is 
performed in fifty churches at New York 
every Sunday. At Pontorson 

‘a high priest with a shaven crown led the 
service, and he was assisted by two lesser priests, 
and by three little boys who carried around 
candles and books, and picked up the high 
priest’s skirts at the proper time and adjusted 
them so that he could sit down gracefully.” 

For an author who writes in a sympathetic 
tone about the cures at the Grotto of 
Lourdes, Mr. Clifton Johnson has not 
much knowledgeabout ecclesiastical matters. 
Near Carcassonne he travelled with two 
monks, and ‘each carried a Bible.” At 
intervals on the journey ‘‘they opened their 
Bibles, reading a little now and then, and 
telling over their beads.” 

The illustrations of these two volumes are 
highly appropriate to their respective letter- 
press. Mr. Pennell’s sketches of architec- 
ture and of landscape are in keeping with 
the literary merits of Mr. Henry James’s 
impressions. Mr. Clifton Johnson’s photo- 
graphs are of striking excellence in their 
crude realism, and he is evidently the skilful 
possessor of a good camera. But with one 
or two exceptions, one of them being the 
portrait of a garde-forestier in a woodland 
path, and another the figure of a peasant 
gazing at the statue of ““Jehanne d’Arc” 
at Domrémy, they reproduce only the ugly 
features of modern French life. Mr. Pennell 
does not idealize. He is so truthful that in 
his picture of the cathedral of Tours he does 
not omit the temporary scaffolding around 
one of the towers, which partially spoils the 
effect; but he maintains the superiority of 
the pencil over the photographic lens. Asa 
detailed architectural study with dim land- 
scape background nothing could be better 
than the drawing of the aqueduct and 
Chateau d’Eau from the Promenade du 
Peyrou at Montpellier. Mr. Clifton John- 
son’s mission is to prepare us for the 
horrors of book illustrating in the new 
century. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. — Vol. V. Input — Invalid. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray and 
H. Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue ‘Discourse’ which contains ‘the 
half-crown, yea sixpenny skip-the-plate...... 
in-put of wealthy merchants and landlords ” 
ought to prove racy reading, though the 
author, W. Anderson(1859), appears toignore 





the obvious reason for the existence of the 


“‘threepenny-bit.”” This tantalizing extract 
may tend to alleviate the depression pro- 
duced by the information supplied in the pre- 
fatory note that this part contains 2,171 
main words which ‘‘are current and fully 
English.” At this rate no Englishman can 
hope to master more than a very small 
percentage of his native tongue. Fortu- 
nately, however, the term “current” is to 
be taken cum grano. For instance, without 
denying the currency of ‘‘inquirable,”’ ‘‘ in- 
sapient”” (marked as rare with one, fif- 
teenth century, instance adduced), ‘‘ inse- 
nescible,”’ “‘ insipient,” ‘‘ insteep,” ‘‘ intaris- 
sable,” ‘‘intentively,” we may safely say 
that it is infinitesimal, and negligible by 
all save the lexicographer, while such rare 
forms as ‘‘insanify,’”’ ‘‘inspirationless,” 
‘“‘instanteity,”’ “‘instellation,” are at any rate 
superfluous. The same may be said of the 
noun ‘‘insomnolent,” for which the world 
seems to be indebted to the Chicago Advance. 
Again, “‘interprater,” marked as a nonce- 
word, is a poor pun by Lyly (1591) on “‘in- 
terpreter,” and the solemn definition, ‘‘ one 
who prates at intervals,’’ is at variance with 
Lyly’s own epexegesis, ‘‘harping always 
upon love, till you be as blind as a harper.” 
The article on ‘‘inquire” makes it clear 
to all that the spelling ‘‘enquire” halts 
between two opinions. Those whose feel- 
ings incline towards ‘‘ enquire” will see at 
a glance that consistency demands either 
‘inquire’ or ‘ enquere.’”’ On the other 
hand, ‘‘inure”’ might well be left to lawyers, 
and “enure” adopted as the only spelling 
of the word in the sense “ habituate ”; while 
‘‘insure”’ might be confined to the commer- 
cial use, and ‘‘ ensure” written generally. 
The illustrative quotations for “‘inroad,” 
“inseparable,” ‘ inspection,” “ instinctive,” 
‘‘intricacy,’’ would have been improved by 
the substitution or addition of examples 
from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ A poetical 
nineteenth-century instance of “ insatiate”’ 
might have been supplied; for instance, 
Shelley’s ‘‘wide- wasting and insatiate 
pride’’; and his ‘‘ Hardened to hope, insen- 
sible to fear,’’ ‘“‘insensate mob,” ‘‘interlunar 
air,” and “‘intersecting trunks’ would fill up 
gaps, while his ‘‘intermingling din” seems 
preferable to a verse of less importance. 
There is room, too, for Shelley’s “‘ intermin- 
able flood.’’ The examples of “‘ intersphere,”’ 
including one from Lady H. Somerset’s ‘ Ad- 
dress to the British Women’s Association,’ 
occupy eight lines of small type. This seems 
to be an exaltation of the insignificant which 
suggests a defective sense of proportion. 
There is some satisfaction in the exposure 
of an evening paper which used ‘ inter- 
necion”’ improperly as the substantive of 
‘‘internecine.” As far as form goes there 
is no impropriety, but the general adoption 
of Johnson’s error in foisting the idea of 
reciprocity into “internecine” does not 
justify an extension of the error to another 
allied word. Under “interwoven ’’ there is 
no notice of the extended use in which the 
participle means ‘‘ made by interweaving,” 
‘consisting of interwoven material,” as in 
“interwoven bowers.” Perhaps it is as 


well that ‘ institutrice’’—daily governess, 
to be found in a novel not of the first class, 
has been ignored. In spite of dictionaries 
‘“‘intimado’”’=intimate companion, is good 


Spanish. 





| ‘Under ‘“‘ international,”’ B, sd. a, it should 


be noted that the sense ‘‘one who takes 
part in an international contest”? is in 
general confined to the football players— 
mostly Scots—who represent England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales in international 
matches (in which phrase the adjective is 
similarly limited in meaning). The first 
quotation for ‘intercessor,’ ‘‘deuowt and 
meke intercessours to God,” should obviously 
be under “b. in religious use,’ and the 
‘Stanford Dictionary’ quotation from 
Watson’s ‘ Quodlibets’ (1602) should have 
been in its place. It is hard to see 
why ‘‘interesse termini” is taken and 
“inter alia” left. A cross - reference led 
us to expect the form ‘“ entrusion,” which, 
however, is not given, but ‘‘ entrewde” is 
cited as a variant of “intrude.” May not 
Caxton’s ‘“ insolute” in “ thyng not 
acustumed, merueyllous & Insolute” mean 
‘‘unexplained””? Caxton seems also to 
have introduced ‘ inseparably,” ‘ instable- 
ness,” ‘instinction,” ‘intrinsic,’ ‘inten- 
dible,” ‘‘ interior,”’ ‘‘ inutile,’ ‘‘ inutilely.”’ 

The illustrations of ‘‘insure”’ (4. a. 1635), 
‘“‘intrust,” and ‘‘inure” (esp. Section 3) 
are in part supplementary to the articles on 
“ensure,” ‘‘entrust,’’ ‘‘enure.” In fact, 
as there is a quotation from Caxton under 
‘‘enure,” another from him exemplifying 
a similar use of “‘eneured” under “ inure” 
is positively superfluous. Mrs. Henry 
Wood is a poor authority for the useless 
‘‘ inutile,” as in 1890 she substituted ‘‘ use- 
less’’ for the pedantic synonym of 1862, so 
that it seems to be now obsolete or journalese, 
though perhaps the exigencies of verse 
might excuse the admission of the archaism 
by a poet. Another word ‘“ now rare” and 
journalese is ‘‘inusitate.”’ Without being 
a bigoted purist, a lover of English may 
well yearn for the partial development of 
an ‘Attic law of parsimony’ among our 
writers. No doubt one of the merits of 
English is its abundance of synonyms, but 
this is an example of the good things of 
which it is easy to get too much. 

In view of the general character of the 
words comprised in the part before us, the 
number of interesting articles is surprising. 
For example, the history of ‘instance ” 18 
for the first time exhibited in a dictionary 
accurately and exhaustively from “‘ urgency,” 
&e., to “(in the first) instance” derived 
from the legal use. The meaning ‘“‘ moment 
of time” is here first noticed and illustrated 
from North (Plutarch), Perkins, Sir T. 
Browne, and N. Fairfax (‘‘ we hold time to 
be made up of nows or instances”). The 
logical sense, ‘‘a case contradictory,’’ soon 
passed into the common or modern significa- 
tion, ‘‘a case illustrative” (Sec. 6). Under 
Sec. 6 the broader sense ‘‘ a case occurring,” 
‘a recurring occasion,” might advan- 
tageously have been treated in a separate 
subsection. The commonest modern use of 
‘“‘intend”’ occupies the eighteenth section 
out of twenty-five, of which nineteen are 
devoted to obsolete senses. It is curious 
that the etymology of “instep ”’ is not yet 
settled. 

The dawn of the twentieth century makes 
it opportune to remind our readers that the 
apparent exclusion of 1900 from the nine- 
teenth century, implied in ‘13c, (1200- 
1300),” is a convenient approximation, 
partly corrected by ‘12c. (1100-1200).” 
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Obviously a person who holds that 1901 is 
the second year of the twentieth century 
must imply that the year 1, or 0-1, was the 
second year of the era, and so launches the 
innocent first year into eternity, or at least 
robs it of a chronological position and a 
name. 

As to animal “ instinct,” a lexicographer 
should not commit himself to the denial of 
conscious design and intention to acts which 
are distinguished as instinctive. All he is 
concerned with is the fact that the term 
“instinct,” contrasted with ‘‘reason” or 
“ intelligence,” generally implies the assump- 
tions that lower animals do not perform 
rational acts and that human beings per- 
form some irrational acts, owing to innate 
propensity. In the sphere of what is called 
‘mental science” it is not easy to find a 
single scientific proposition or a term 
scientifically defined and applied. The lexi- 
cographer should tell us what mental 
philosophers think they mean, not what he 
himself thinks he thinks about the faculties 
of brain andnerve. Surely in Shakspeare’s 
‘‘ Beware Instinct, the lion will not touch the 
true Prince, Instinct is a great matter. I was 
now a Coward on Instinct,” the poet means 
natural tendency in general, and the quota- 
tion is in the wrong section. The sympathy 
with royalty in the king of beasts has little 
or no relation to his animal nature. Clear- 
ness would be gained by separating the 
‘instinct’ ascribed to mankind from that 
ascribed to lower animals. Popularly, 
‘instinct’ applied to man merely means 
‘‘untraced motive,” ‘‘unanalyzed motive.” 
An excuse for this digression, in which we 
have rather gilded refined gold than found 
fault, is its being an object lesson on the 
suggestiveness and fascination of this grand 
work. Other important articles are those on 
interest,” ‘interim,’ ‘‘ into,” “insight,” 
and “‘ interview.” 

It is satisfactory to know that on the first 
day of the new century the publication of 
vol. iv. will be completed and that of vol. v. 
advanced to the middle of J. 








Among the Berbers of Algeria. By Anthony 
Wilkin. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Ir is well known to all who take any interest 
in ethnology and race distribution that the 
prevalence of the Semitic, or Arab, type 
throughout North Africa is a comparatively 
recent historical fact. The ancient inhabit- 
ants, the Numidians of the Romans, had no 
tincture of the Semitic, and with what 
peoples they were truly kindred has not 
even yet been satisfactorily determined, 
although the remnants of the race that have 
escaped the tender mercies of the Arabs are 
numerous enough, and one would have 
thought accessible enough, to attract the 
attention of ethnological students. The 
aboriginal race are found among the moun- 
tains from Tunis on the Mediterranean to 
Agadir in the extreme south of Morocco, 
and are known as Kabyles or Berbers; but 
we conceive this attempt of Mr. Anthony 
Wilkin to discover their origins and relations 
is the first of an intimate kind that has been 
made by an Englishman. His present 
volume, however, he tells us, does not give 
the serious results of his investigations, but 
‘is intended to be a popular record of a 
journey undertaken with scientific objects.” 





As such it inevitably invites comparison 
with the only other “popular” book we 
know devoted to a study of Berber life. 
Nineteen years ago a well-known artist, 
Edgar Barclay, published a volume entitled 
‘Mountain Life in Algeria’ (reviewed in 
the Atheneum on December 24th, 1881). 
That was a most interesting and charming 
work, and we can pay Mr. Anthony Wilkin 
no higher compliment than to say that his 
book (if the doubtful quality of many of 
his illustrations is left out of account) is 
fit to keep company with Mr. Edgar Bar- 
clay’s. The later volume has also the 
added interest of being written mainly con- 
cerning the Berbers of the remote Aurés 
Mountains in the extreme south of Algeria, 
near Biskra, while Mr. Barclay’s took into 
account only the Berbers, or Kabyles, of 
Kabylia, which is close to Algiers. 

Like all travellers who have made the 
acquaintance of the Berbers, whether in 
Algeria or in Morocco—with the exception of 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, a writer who 
is apt to differ from ordinary conclusions— 
Mr. Wilkin has a high opinion of their 
honesty, their hospitality, and their humour, 
while he describes the common Arab of 
Algeria as not only a rogue, but also a fool. 
The destructive, lazy Arab, ‘‘ with his locust 
swarm of goats,” Mr. Wilkin desires to be 
relegated, if possible, to his ‘natural 
habitat—the Sahara,” while the Berbers, 
he says, 

‘*are white men, and in general act like white 
men...... It is not their misfortune alone that 
the lowlands know them no more; not their 
misfortune only that Mohammedanism has de- 
barred them from entering as they would other- 
wise have entered on the path of European 
progress and liberality: it is the misfortune of 
the whole civilized world. Descendants of a 
mighty race whose culture once spread from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea and the Hauran, from 
Crete to Timbuctoo and the Soudan, there are 
still to be found among them vestiges of the 
arts and sciences, of the spirit of conquest, of 
the capacity for self-government which, if de- 
veloped, would make them again a great nation.” 

The passage is aptly and eloquently written, 
and serves to show how deeply and warmly 
the writer was impressed by the qualities 
of the Aurasian Berbers. ‘They have learnt 
much from their intimate contact with 
French civilization. With other things, 
they have learnt, Mr. Barclay will be sorry 
to hear, the use of aniline dyes. Twenty 
years ago he was much struck with the 
beautiful workmanship and colours of their 
cloths and carpets. ‘‘I unsuccessfully 
attempted to learn the nature of the dyes 
employed,” he wrote, ‘‘and was shown 
some mysterious gummy substances.” The 
‘(mysterious gummy substances” are be- 
coming things of the past, for the charms 
of ‘‘anila’’ have seized the Berber mind. 

Of the toilsome life of the Berbers among 
the Aurés Mountains Mr. Wilkin writes 
a sufficiently graphic account. Their agri- 
cultural implements are primitive still; but 
they cherish every handful of soil on their 
rocky fastnesses ; they keep it from destruc- 
tion by careful terracing, and nurse it by 
irrigation, for the growing season is very 
dry. Rains are abundant in the spring, as 
Mr. Wilkin found to his excessive discom- 
fort; but they are torrential, and but for 
the terraces they would quickly sweep away 
every grain of earth from the mountains. 





In spite of all drawbacks, the writer and 
his comrade seem to have enjoyed their 
semi-scientific expedition immensely; and 
doubtless their recorded experiences will 
tempt many men who do not fear roughing 
it to try the Aurés Mountains. The 
country is magnificent, the air is life-giving, 
the hospitality, if humble, is genuine; and 
if wild animals for sport are somewhat rare, 
the greater credit to those who can bag 
them. In all that regards both the semi- 
scientific and the simply unscientific these 
pages are to be commended as abounding 
in lively interest. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Jean Keir of Craigneil. By Sarah Tytler. 
(Long. ) 

Ir is a pity the author should have to some 
extent upset the balance of her book by 
digressions on the present war. Her studies 
of feminine character have been gaining 
in interest of late. A corner, so to speak, 
of the late Mrs. Oliphant’s mantle appears 
to have descended upon one who shares in a 
degree that writer’s knowledge of her coun- 
trywomen. In the present case the rustic lady 
whose old-fashioned education has evolved 
the habit of thinking is undoubtedly an 
addition to the portrait gallery which is 
beginning to be filled. Conscientious diffi- 
culties are imposed on one of so simple and 
sterling a nature by the sudden possession 
of wealth. This nearly synchronizes with 
the loss of her father, an impoverished land- 
owner whose whole life had been cramped 
by the want of it; and the rather trouble- 
some relations into which in consequence she 
is thrown with her young male neighbours 
form a fair basis for the trial and justifica- 
tion of Jean Keir’s discretion and generosity. 
Apart from domesticities our author’s insight 
fails, and this suggests a hint to an indus- 
trious chronicler to adhere to the private 
walks of life. 


Second Love. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 
Wirnovt showing marked literary skill, this 
story contains agreeable features. It is 
optimistic, and the sentiment is pleasant and 
restrained. There is nowhere any trace of 
vulgarity or bad taste; the fault, if any, 
is on the side of extreme propriety and 
excessive decorum. The style of writing is 
almost old-fashioned, though this character- 
istic is one which will be expected by 
any one who has read other books from 
the same hand. The love scenes in 
this latest volume would be improved if 
they showed a little more tenderness. On 
the other hand, there is a better sense of 
narrative than we have previously noticed, 
and the various threads of the story are 
woven together with more ability. The 
volume as a whole is simple domestic litera- 


ture. 


By T. W. Speight. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


After Wild Sheep in the Altai and Mongolia, 
by E. Demidoff, Prince San Donato (Rowland 


Ward), is a volume more remarkable for the 
handsome style in which it is published than 
for any practical help it can afford to sports- 


men, It is, indeed, an édition de luxe, lavishly 
illustrated, partly from photographs and partly 
from drawings by Mr. Caldwell, whose work 
shows signal fidelity in the representations of 
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horns, but less suecess in depicting the 
bodies of the animals, a difference which may 
be accounted for by his having had the heads 
at his disposal, but not having seen the game 
in its native hills. Still his work deserves 
praise, and adds to the attractions of the book. 
But it is more than merely a pretty book, suit- 
able for presentation to book-lovers as well as 
to sportsmen. The country described is re- 
mote and little known, though becoming more 
accessible now by reason of the Siberian rail- 
way, and its description is interesting to geo- 
graphers, It liessouth of Tomsk, on both sides 
of the boundary between the Russian and 
Chinese empires, the valleys sloping from the 
Altai Mountains, which are a sort of continua- 
tion of those of Dzungaria and the Tian Shan 
range. To the zoologist also the book will be 
useful, for it treats of the true Ovis ammon, 
which may usefully be compared with Marco 
Polo’s sheep, O. poli, and with O. hodgsoni, 
the Ovis ammon of Indian sportsmen. Prince 
Demidoff, author of ‘Hunting Trips in the 
Caucasus’ and of an excellent article in the 
‘Encyclopedia of Sport’ on deer-stalking 
there, says that he was induced to undertake 
the expedition by seeing in Mr. R. Ward's 
well-known window in Piccadilly some grand 
heads of O. ammon which had been secured 
by Major Cumberland. Mr, St. George 
Littledale also, the well-known sportsman 
and traveller, was similarly inspired; and 
these two gentlemen, with their wives, formed 
the party, as far as sportand botanical collection 
were concerned, The Demidoffs started from 
St. Petersburg and the Littledales from London, 
meeting at Moscow, whence they travelled to 
Taguil, ‘‘the head town, or rather the head vil- 
lage, of a vast mining district in the centre of 
the Ural Mountains,’’ a place with 30,000 in- 
habitants, witha neighbourhood rich in iron ore. 
Here the Demidoff family possess an estate, 
‘fon the very boundary between Europe and 
Asia, and a huge red post stands in the middle 
of the woods with the inscription, ‘Here ends 
Europe, here begins Asia.’’’ A rest was made 
there, and then the journey was continued to 
the Ob river (query db=water), where the 
party were met by the Governor of Tomsk, who 
assisted materially, and appointed the Ispravnik 
(chief police officer) of Barnaul to accompany 
them to the Siberian frontier. This official 
related the legend of Father Theodor, whose 
memory is still revered in the Siberian vil- 
lages. The author thus tells the story :— 


** About the year 1830, it is said, a man a ypeared 
at Tomsk under the name of Theodor. No one 
knew whence he came or who he was. The only 
fact that had been confirmed was that he had been 
caught by the police without a passport on the Ural 
borders of Siberia, and after due punishment for 
refusing to disclose his identity (at that time the 
penalty was the knout) had been transferred as a 
settler for life to Tomsk. There every one was 
struck by his cultivated manner, his wonderful 
knowledge of languages (for besides Russian he 
spoke English and French perfectly), his gentle 
bearing, noble features, and quiet mode of life ..... 
One thing he never refused to do, viz., to teach 
children, and it was noticed that. his favourite sub- 
ject was Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812. He 
was acquainted with every detail of the war, seemed 
to know every general who had taken part in it, and 
could describe every battle with precision. He 
taught the children to love Russia and honour the 
memory of Alexander I. the Beloved. In this 
manner he lived over thirty years at Tomsk, ever 
silent about his own personality, and sowing the 
seeds of religion and instruction throughout the 
whole district. He died in extreme old age, as he 
had lived, with the stoicism and calmness which 
faith alone can afford. It is said that he confided 
to his host on his deathbed who he was, under oath 
of secrecy, and the papers which were found in his 
possession were dispatched by Somoff by special 
messenger to St. Petersburg, where it is supposed 
they were destroyed by order of the Emperor 
Nicholas.” 


It was rumoured that the Father was none 
other than Tsar Alexander I, himself, and 
several circumstances coincided to strengthen 
respect to sport, 


the popular belief. In 





the party did, on the whole, well, Mr. Little- 
dale securing a record head of Ovis ammon, 
which is figured on p. 261 and is a noble 
trophy, The author has omitted to give 
particulars of the rifles and bullets which 
he used and of the wounds inflicted, both 
being matters of first importance to sportsmen, 
and useful knowledge to all who have to do 
with rifles. He caught some grayling in the 
streams, and in those remote regions met Major 
Wissmann and Dr. Bomiiller on their way to 
Merv vid Tashkend. What is the African 
explorer doing there? With due allowance 
for a book written in a foreign language, the 
author deserves considerable credit for his 
performance. Hereand there slight slips are to 
he found, such as the curious use of the word 
‘*houlders,’’ which means fragments of rock 
more or less rounded, He writes of ‘‘low, 
grassy boulders,’ ‘‘low, rolling boulders,’’ 
‘as they fed slowly over a boulder ’’—mean- 
ing, no doubt, spurs or shoulders of the range ; 
and uses the word ‘‘lift’’ instead of strike as 
applied to tents; but these are small imper- 
fections in a well-finished work. As usual, 
the transliteration of native names leaves 
much to be desired, but we cannot, perhaps, 
expect the system adopted by our Geographical 
Society to be rigidly followed, 

Reminiscences of a Falconer, By Major 
Charles Hawkins Fisher. (Nimmo,)—It was 
only last August that we noticed an interest- 
ing and at the same time instructive work by 
Mr. E. B. Michell on the ‘Art and Practice 
of Hawking,’ and now we have before us the 
recollections of an enthusiast for the sport, who 
has, he says, lived beyond the ‘‘ allotted time of 
man.’’ Alwaysa keen sportsman, Major Fisher 
was incapacitated by a severe fall when hunting 
from ever again riding to hounds in his former 
style; and one day in 1858, when waiting for 
the train at Thetford, an accidental meeting 
with John Pells, then the deputy of the 
Duke of St. Albans, whilom Hereditary Grand 
Falconer of England, decided him to adopt the 
sport. He now gives us his reminiscences, 
and, although he indulges in some pardonable 
repetition, it is no disparagement to Mr. 
Michell’s eminently practical treatise to say 
that the gossiping experiences of the veteran 
are lighter reading, especially as_ they 
are printed in bold, open type. The first 
chapter, on the revival of hawking, has seen 
the light elsewhere, and may be passed over ; 
but the second, descriptive of modern faleonry, 
is full of good stuff. An allusion is made to 
the now defunet Hawking Club at the Loo in 
Holland, where faleons were regularly flown 
at herons, and the captured birds were usually 
liberated after a ring bearing the date of cap- 
ture had been fastened on one leg; and this 
reminds us that on several occasions herons 
which had borne these marks for years have 
been killed on the étangs of Roussillon and 
even in Western Algeria, thus indicating a 
well-defined line of migration. It is known 
that few trained hawks are capable of fairly 
flying down a lapwing, but Major Fisher 
considers that the curlew isa stil] more difficult 
quarry, and he is not aware of any instance of 
that wader being actually taken by a trained 
faleon. On one oceasion, however, his favourite 
faleon Lady Jane repeated her ‘‘stoops’”’ 
during twenty minutes, and twice the feathers 
of the curlew floated in the air, though the 
force of impact was not sufficient to kill; but 
he feels convinced that with a second faleon at 
hand the curlew must have succumbed. No 
doubt a wild hawk would have prevailed single- 
handed, for it is an axiom that ‘‘the worst 
wild faleon is better than the best trained 
one.’”’ A eapital description is given of a 
remarkably high and successful flight at a 
woodcock ; while, to show the force of a pere- 
grine’s stroke, Major Fisher states that an 
old greyhen had ‘‘ the three first ribs on one 
side cut clean through and separated from 
the backbone as if by a chop with a heavy 





knife and strong hand, and with one talon {the 
faleon] had split the base of the skull, from 
which the brains exuded!’’ Red grouse have 
a singular habit of avoiding the stoop by shoot- 
ing upwards a few inches in the air before the 
hawk’s talons can touch them, while another 
and more frequent manoeuvre is to stop short 
in their most rapid flight and hurl themselves 
to the ground; they also have a trick of flying 
into thick covert of young and old fir trees on 
the moor, like black game. That ‘ hawks 
dinna pick oot hawks’ een”’ is an old Seottish 
proverb, but to this, as to other rules, there 
are many exceptions. Col. E. Delmé Radcliffe 
had a favourite shaheen in India which would 
always engage any wild faleon of her size; 
trained hawks will ‘‘ erab’’ each other in their 
jealousy ; and Major Fisher had two peregrines, 
from a famous eyrie on Lundy Island, which 
could hold their own, at least for a time, 
against their wild relatives. It does not, how- 
ever, fall to the lot of many falconers to see 
a trained peregrine fairly fly down and even- 
tually kill an old female sparrow-hawk, yet this 
was Major Fisher’s good fortune ; and we regret 
that the stirring narrative, which fills three 
pages, is too long for quotation. So is, also, 
the description of Blanche, who was ‘‘ waiting 
on”’ in the air above a staunch old pointer, 
when a partridge sprang up and was taken 
some fields away ; but the dog had not followed, 
and was found steady at his point in the old 
place, for Blanche’s bird had nothing to do 
with his covey. This faleon and the pointer 
were very great friends, and the former, when 
tired of waiting for the dog to point, was often 
seen to come down and give him a flip with 
her wings, and go up again to her pitch in- 
stantly. Memoirs and portraits of John Pells, 
John Barr, and Mr. William Brodrick, with 
reminiscences of several living votaries of the 
sport, are to be found in this interesting volume. 
Flights at grouse, partridges, rooks, peewits, 
and, in fact, almost every bird at which falcons 
are ‘‘entered,’’ are described in a remarkably 
genial style; and thenaturalist will be pleased 
by the author’s observations on the courtship 
of the wild falcon and the education of her 
young. The saddest portion is the author’s 
lament upon the high-spirited birds which have 
been deliberately shot :— 

“There they sit, row after row, now stuffed and 
motionless, in their glass cases, and poor cevicatures 
of their former gallant selves, the many tine hawks 
the writer has trained, carried, fed, and loved ; not 
the least aggravation being that months and years 
of kindness, care, and domesticity have led them to 
look upon man as their greatest friend, and so 
exposed them (carrying loud bells and straps on 
their luckless legs) to certain death at his hands, 
often for the senseless rage for the so-called ‘ pre- 
servation’ of every remarkable-looking bird.” 

Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope (Hodder 
& Stoughton) is a work containing much life 
which is interesting and a small amount of sport. 
The author, Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell, is 
one of our countrymen who made his home in 
California, married an American lady, and dedi- 
eates his book to his father-in-law for the reason 
that, though born in the East, ‘‘ he is essentially 
of the West.’’ He indulges in several refer- 
ences laudatory of the last-named, and these 
ean hardly be intended to be unmeaning compli- 
ments; so we infer that Mr. Vachell has profited 
by his Western sojourn, and that he has more 
than held his own among companions whose de- 
sire for making money is often dissociated from 
seruples which are accounted old-fashioned, 
foolish, or, what is worse from the Westerner’s 
point of view, ‘‘purely English.’’ But the 
West in which Mr, Annesley lived, laboured, 
and, as we infer, prospered, is not the true 
West in American opinion and-phrase. In 
Chicago the citizens regard and speak of New 
York and Boston as being in the East; the 
citizens of Denver are by no means sure that 
Chicago is in the true West, while a native of 
the Pacific Slope who starts eastward speaks 
of going to ‘‘ the States.’’ Tothe Californian 
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the true West is Honolulu and Japan, if indeed 
he should admit that the world, as he under- 
stands it, is worth anything outside of the 
Pacific Slope. Such a man is not greatly 
mistaken in thinking that California is a world 
in itself, and Mr, Vachell has very clearly 
depicted that world. The peculiarity and the 
glory of California owe little to art and nearly 
everything tonature. The climate and soil are 
marvellous, the mineral wealth inealeulable. 
The possibilities of making money are infinite, 
and nothing is vile except many of the inhabit- 
ants. The citizens of California are a con- 
glomeration of races, and the English element 
is the least and the most pitiable. Young 
Englishmen who are sent to California in the 
hope that they will make a fortune, or at least 
act reputably, seldom live long, whether they 
are dependent upon their hands for subsistence 
or receive remittances at regular intervals, 
These unhappy young men have had no training 
for their new careers, and it is a cruelty to 
send them from the family home to a place in 
wuich they are almost certain to lose pre- 
maturely their heads, their money, and their 
lives. Mr. Vachell puts the ease fairly, and 
he illustrates some of his remarks by quoting 
the utterances of his own Western-born son. 
He writes with full knowledge of his subject, 
and he puts his points well. Perhaps there is 
rather too much journalistic alloy in his writing, 
A little less anxiety to be smart would have 
made his statements the more effective. 
Nevertheless, his book can be heartily recom- 
mended, and the following few words will give 
a taste of it and represent its character :— 

“An American overrates himself, whereas the 
Briton underrates others. The American, again, is 
truly thankful and grateful to those who furnish 
him with entertainment ; the Englishman is slightly 
contemptuous. In England the cap and bells 
provoke a malicious laugh; in America a kindly 
smile.” 

F. G. Tait: a Record, by Mr. J. L. Low 
{Nisbet & Co.), is a memoir of the famous 
golfer, who fell at the head of his company of 
the Black Watch at Koodoosberg in February 
last. Mr. Lang has written a brief introduc- 
tion, but Mr. Low has performed his task so 
competently that he needed no introduction 
to the public, It may perhaps be doubted 
whether so essentially modest a man as Lieut. 
Tait would have liked over 200 pages, half 
of them in close type, to be devoted to his 
methods of playing golf and his successes, but 
such is now the passion for the game that the 
public would probably not have been content 
with less; and itisto Mr. Low’s credit that his 
remarks on Mr. Tait’s play are singularly clear 
and intelligent. Especially excellent is his 
description of a shot played by his hero at 
the fourteenth hole of St. Andrews links :— 

‘* There was a north-westerly wind blowing down 
and across the course, and Tait had played his 
second shot well out to the left into one of the 
grassy hollows which lie to the left of ‘Hell.’ He 
had got so far to the left that the pot bunkers at the 
foot of the plateau-like green were directly between 
him and the hole; the green was very keen, and 
Tait’s ball lay on the downward slope of a rather 
steep hill...... To play the ball straight for the hole 
from such a lie it was necessary for him to cut it, 
but no amount of cut would have enabled him to 
pitch the ball on to the narrow tableland and yet 
stop it from going down the slope beyond. The 
hole was about 120 yards off, and Tait, taking all 
risks, picked the ball up almost clean, with but 
sufficient slice on it to counteract the wind, and 
drove it hard and low over the bunkers against the 
face of the green; the ball struck the face and gave 
one bound into theair, the life was taken out of it, 
and it lay dead at the side of the hole. One foot 
lower or higher and the shot must have been a 
complete failure.” 

Tie famous professional Andrew Kirkcaldy, 
turning round to a friend on witnessing this, 
“‘ remarked, ‘That man’s a perfect deevil.’ ”’ 
Tait appears to have had an extraordinary 
power of making friends. At the time of his 
dleath there were few people in Scotland so 
well known or so much liked, and his loss 





may be said to have cast a gloom over the 
nation. Of course his pre-eminence in the 
favourite game of his countrymen had done 
much to make his name popular, but the 
sterling qualities of the man contributed to 
kindle the admiration he excited. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Golden Ship (Office of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa) is a gift-book of a 
novel and charming description. The stories 
current among the Kast African natives have 
long been known to students of folk-lore, 
but we do not think they have been, to any 
great extent, introduced to the notice of Eng- 
lish children. Bishop Steere’s well-known col- 
lection, though it would doubtless prove very 
fascinating to any properly constituted child 
who might happen to get hold of it, is, of course, 
primarily intended for the use of students, The 
volume before us contains six stories, the first 
of which, ‘The Golden Ship,’ is a fine trans- 
lation of ‘Mahomed Seyid Dir’ in the little 
collection entitled ‘ Kibaraka,’ published at 
the Universities’ Mission Press, Zanzibar, in 
1896. The translation was made by the late 
Capt. Ogle, R.N., who was stationed for some 
time on the eastern coast of Africaand appears 
to have been an enthusiastic Swahili student. 
Like the other tales from this collection, it is 
evidently from an Arab source, though we 
eannot at this moment identify its original 
in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ‘The Wonderful 
Warrior’ is ‘Kibaraka’ in the collection 
already referred to. ‘Riches or Happiness’ 
is found, under the title ‘ Blessing or Pro- 
perty,’ in Steere’s ‘Swahili Tales.’ There isa 
shorter variant of it in ‘ Kibaraka,’ which also 
contains ‘The King and the Beggar.’ The 
last short story, ‘ The Biter Bit,’ we have been 
unable to trace. The translations (with the 
exception of ‘The Golden Ship,’ as already 
mentioned) are the work of Miss Gertrude 
Ward, and are highy spirited and readable. 
The illustrations are all exceedingly clever ; 
but we must say that we prefer those to ‘The 
Wonderful Warrior ’—which appear to be by 
a different hand—as having more of the dis- 
tinetively African cachet which gives these 
stories their peculiarcharm. The old acquaint- 
ances of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ passed on from 
generation to generation of story-tellers at 
Zanzibar or Dar-es-Salaam, have acquired a 
distinet character of their own, and the local 
colouring is usually very fresh and racy, We 
venture to think that children of all ages will 
thoroughly enjoy this book, 

The White Stone, by Herbert C, MacIlwaine 
(Wells Gardner), is a remarkable book. It is 
“the story of a boy from the bush,’’ told by 
one who has insight and sympathy and charm 
of style, and who, moreover, knows Australian 
life and knows the mind of a hoy. Rowley, 
otherwise Rowland Hesketh Darvall, is a 
worthy hero, a true son of Greater Britain. 
“Born in liberty ’’ and learned in all bush- 
craft, he had done man’s work in his Australian 
home, and the yoke of the schoolboy and the 
bondage of school life in England pressed 
heavily on him, and had taken all joy and all 
spirit out of his life, when a good angel, ‘‘ the 
great Marchant—the flaxen-fair Colossus, 
king of the school, top of the Sixth,’ threw 
the waif a friendly word, and the world was 
changed, The lad, whom school knew only 
as a sullen solitary, woke up and set to work 
again. ‘* The skilled and severely business- 
like horseman, tracker, and stock-rider, strictly 
obedient to his father, exacting strict obedi- 
ence from Pinkie, became in England the 
ericketer, the fighting man, and the deadly 
enemy of bullying. Rowley’s school life, 
which began so sadly, beeame_ altogether 
pleasant and profitable, and went far to fit 
him for the work which awaited him across 
the sea. The strange story of the White 
Stone and of Mount Mystery and of the 








traitorous Tylers is too long to do more than 
hint at, but it is extraordinarily interesting 
and thrilling ; and the culminating point, the 
boy’s mad and headlong night ride—which 
saved the reason and life and fortune of his 
father, but killed Solomon the Wise, most 
faithful of beasts—is told with fine foree and 
enthrals the reader. The picture of Rowley’s 
mother in her boy’s deserted room is ten- 
der and touching; Pinkie, the little nigger, 
is a pathetic figure. Altogether ‘The White 
Stone’ is a book of rare merit, which will 
appeal to many readers. 

All London boys and girls ought to read 
Gobbo Bobo, the Two-Eyed Griffin, by H. 
Escott-Inman (Warne & Co.), a fantastic and 
amusing medley dealing with ‘‘ our famous 
London town,’ with many great folk, real 
and fictitious, of the olden time, and with a 
multitude of fairies and magic beasts. Gobbo 
Bobo himself is the griffin whom we all 
know, who sits ‘‘ just outside the palace of the 
very wise owls.’’ There are rather too many 
puns in this nonsense-book. There are also 
some pretty fancies; and the vision of London 
in all the ages which swept before the 
astonished children will delight and en- 
lighten not only Howard and Trixie, but 
many other little people. 

A Toast Fug, by Harold Avery (Nelson), is 
a collection of lively stories of life at school. 
A Terrible Feud, by E. Velvin and EK. L. 
Haverfield (same publishers), contains several 
pretty stories for nursery children, while A 
Little Ray of Sunshine, by Jennie Chappell 
(same publishers), is a somewhat sentimental 
tale of a very good little girl who enacted the 
part of guardian angel to the family. 

The first year of the twentieth century will 
witness the departure from these shores of the 
Discovery, bound on an Antarctic expedition, 
under the able leadership of Commander R. F, 
Seott, of the Royal Navy. In view of this 
important event English schoolboys and school- 
girls would do well to study in the present 
holidays The Romance of the South Pole, by 
G. Barnett Smith (Nelson), an attractive little 
book containing a brief and pleasantly written 
sketch of what has hitherto been accomplished 
as regards Antarctic navigation. The story 
is deeply interesting, and adorned by many 
admirable illustrations. 

Miss Evelyn Everett-Green is a most prolifie 
writer, and her work is very unequal. The 
Silver Axe (Hutchinson) is in a way an his- 
torical story. It purports to be written by 
Rupert, Earl of Herondale, a devoted adherent 
of his late majesty King Charles I. of blessed 
memory. Miss Everett-Green, as might be 
expected from her parentage, is at her best 
in historical work, and ‘The Silver Axe’ is 
interesting as a sketch of life and manners in 
the troubled seventeenth century, besides 
being as thrilling and as ‘‘horrible’’ a tale 
of adventure as even Miss Catherine Morland 
could desire. Herondale Castle contains a 
secret chamber, wherein dwells the ghostly 
silver axe, which only the doomed can see. 
This axe plays a great part in the life of Earl 
Rupert and his royal master, but it is not 
the only terror of the weird story, The castle 
is full of ghosts and villains and good spectres 
who are half human. The life of Herondale 
is double, and the dark doings of the under- 
world are curiously fascinating. ‘The Silver 
Axe’ would be a fine book to read in the 
gloaming. The writer is distinctly less in- 
teresting in her modern love stories, of which 
The Fiery Chariot (Hutchinson) and The Wooing 
of Val (same publishers) are typical examples. 
The hero of ‘The Fiery Chariot’ is an en- 
gaging youth, whose happiness is wrecked by 
‘¢a heartless Queen of Hearts.’’ He straight- 
way mounts his bicycle and rides away, luckily 
meets a beauteous maiden who is good and 
true, and they live on happy ever after. ‘The 
Wooing of Val’ is a story built up, in rather 
an improbable fashion, on a mystification, The 
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lovers are sorted out right at the end,’which 
is somewhat of a relief to the anxious reader. 
There is no harm whatever in these love 
stories of to-day, and to our mind there is not 
much charm. 








BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Essays and Studies. By Robert Sinker, D.D. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.)—Nine out 
of the ten papers collected in this volume deal 
with Biblical and ecclesiastical subjects, and the 
remaining one gives an interesting account of 
the famous Milton manuscript preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
importance of the last-named essay is greatly 
diminished by the recent publication in photo- 
graphic facsimile of the whole of the Milton 
MS. by Mr. Aldis Wright, but those who do 
not possess this edition will do well to read Dr. 
Sinker’s careful description of the original. 
The papers on Biblical subjects will be read 
with interest by all, and with approval by those 
who appreciate learning, but do not like the 
methods and results of the higher criticism. 
One, of course, anticipated that ,in discuss- 
ing the authorship of Psalm cx. Dr. Sinker 
would do his best to strike hard at advanced 
criticism, and put in a defence for the tradi- 
tional view ; but his manner of treatment is of 
so scholarly a type that even opponents must 
be prepared to give him a respectful hearing. 
In the paper entitled ‘Kippod: Porcupine or 
Bittern’ the author makes a valiant attack on 
the substitution in the Revised Version of 
‘*porcupine” for the ‘‘bittern” of the Authorized 
Version ; for somehow or other the Revised 
Version must share in the condemnation of the 
higher critics. The article on the ‘ Maxims of 
the Jewish Fathers’ will be read with profit by 
those who are not familiar with Hebrew, and 
have not had the opportunity of studying Dr. 
C. Taylor’s publications on the same subject. 
Dr. Sinker shows himself surprisingly and 
pleasantly liberal in treating on the subject of 
‘ Turning to the East at the Creed.’ On p. 113 
we read : ‘‘ There is good reason for believing 
that at times there was a sort of blending of the 
thought of Mithraicism and Christianity, aud 
emblems belonging to the former passed into 
the latter, the Faith of the new Sun of 
Righteousness.” The main basis of the custom 
is, however, sought by our author in the Jewish 
practice of turning towards Jerusalem at prayer. 
The titles of the other papers are ‘ The Jewish 
Sabbath,’ ‘Christ in the Talmud,’ ‘An Early 
Christian Vestment’ (discussing the meaning 
of gdeAdvyns or datdovns in 2 Tim. iv. 13), 
‘Manasseh or Moses’ (in Judges xviii. 30), 
and ‘Grace at Meals in the Jewish Church.’ 

The Life of Jesus of Nazareth: a Study, by 
Rush Rhees, in ‘‘The Historical Series for 
Bible Students” (Smith, Elder & Co.), is a 
study rather than a narrative. It throws no 
new light on the Gospel story ; but it gives a 
clear statement of events, with ample scholarly 
explanation. The author shows acquaintance 
with the works on New Testament times, and 
betrays a predilection in favour of writers, like 
Prof. Ramsay of Aberdeen, who occupy the 
newly discovered ground between critical 
scholarship and orthodoxy, who waver between 
Baur or Mommsen and Matthew Henry. A 
single volume of three hundred pages does not 
admit a full discussion of problems, and Prof. 
Rhees does well when in the appendix he 
names authorities to be consulted on events of 
history and questions of theology. There is 
danger, however, in brevity, as this statement 
shows :— 

“The reason for the lack of written Christian 
records of Jesus’ life from the earliest times seems 
to be, not that the apostles had a small sense of the 
importance of his earthly ministry, but that the 
early generstion preferred what at a later time 
was called tke ‘living voice.’...... Our gospels are the 
result of the natural desire to preserve the apostolic 
testimony for a generation that could no longer 
hear the apostolic voice.” ' 





The churches among the Gentiles—the greatest 
number of them at least—never heard the 
‘living voice,” since St. Paul was not one of 
the twelve. There is no indication that the 
Church in Rome heard the ‘living voice” 
before the date of the Epistle to the Romans, 
or even before the year of St. Paul’s arrival in 
the imperial city, since St. Peter's bishopric is 
mythical and his residence in Rome doubtful. 
It cannot be said, so far as the Gentiles are 
concerned, that they required the written 
Gospel only because they could no longer hear 
the apostolic voice. The first Christians had 
been taught to look for the return of Christ, and 
when He did not come, and especially when the 
Temple wasdestroyed, men would ask for the facts 
of His life, and, not least, for those facts which 
explained and authorized baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The Pauline Epistles, with their bare 
reference to Christ’s earthly ministry, suggest 
that that ministry had not the importance of the 
resurrection and the expected second advent 
which were preached in connexion with the 
Messiahship. The author confesses that on some 
of the questions of the Gospel ‘‘ a non-committal 
attitude is taken.” The miraculous birth of 
Christ is a difficulty, and he makes his peace 
with science by saying that ‘‘it may not be said 
that the incarnation required a miraculous con- 
ception”; while he seeks the favour of ortho- 
doxy by remarking that ‘‘it may be acknow- 
ledged that a miraculous conception is a most 
suitable method for a divine incarnation.” In 
regard to miracles the cautious statement is 
made that ‘‘men are wisely slow to-day to 
claim that they can tell what are the limits of 
the possible.” The most remarkable instance 
of temporizing is found in the discussion of 
the question of demoniac possession. Prof. 
Rhees states three problems, the third of which 
is, ‘‘Does Christ prove by his treatment that 
the unfortunates actually were being tormented 
by diabolical agencies which he banished by his 
word ?”’ and proceeds to say, ‘‘ The last of these 
possibilities should not be held to be impossible 
until much more is known than we now know 
about the mysterious phenomena of abnormal 
psychical states.” The style of this sentence is 
worthy of its content. The ‘‘non-committal” 
policy is sometimes violated with bad effect. 
‘*The beatitude in Luke’s report of the Sermon 
on the Mount,” we are assured, 

“ was not for the poor as poor simply, but for those 
poor folk lightly esteemed who had spiritual sense 
enough to follow Jesus, while the well-to-do as a 
class were content with the ‘ consolation’ already in 


1.” 


hand. 


The Ebionite tendency in St. Luke’s Gospel may 
not commend itself to Prof. Rhees as a theory 
to explain the form of the beatitude, but he 
would do well to turn to Dr. Hatch’s ‘ Essays 
in Biblical Greek’ for a rendering of rrwyoi 
in St. Luke vi. 20. The book is never dull, and, 
in spite of blemishes, is scholarly. Neither 
learning nor piety, however, is served by the 
‘*non-committal attitude,” to which are due 
some of its shortcomings. 


The Ascension of Isaiah. Translated from 
the Ethiopic Version. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Indices, by R. H. Charles, 
D.D. (Black.)—Prof. Charles’s new work is 
a fitting sequel to his former publications on 
apocalyptic literature, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the author seems bent on 
employing all his energies on this difficult 
branch of theological study. The Ethiopic 
version of the ‘ Ascension of Isaiah’ had been 
edited twice before, first by Laurence at Oxford 
in 1819, and then by Dillmann at Leipzig in 
1877. But Laurence used only the MS. pre- 
served at the Bodleian Library; and though 
Dillmann’s edition was based on the combined 
texts of the British Museum and Bodleian MSS., 
Prof. Charles finds that the Leipzig scholar’s 
collation of the MSS. ‘‘is occasionally inaccurate 
and defective.” There are also two frag- 
mentary Latin versions, one of these embracing 





chaps. ii. 14-iii. 13, vii. 1-9, and the other 


chaps. vi.—-xi. Of the Slavonic version one MS. 
is preserved in the library of the Uspenschen 
Cathedral in Moscow, another in a Servian 
library not specified. Lately, however, a frag- 
ment of the original Greek was discovered (see 
the review of the Amherst Theological Papyri 
in the Athenewm for October 6th); and the 
Greek legend of the ‘ Ascension’ preserved at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, also embodies 
some hundreds of the original Greek phrases. 
All these materials have been combined with 
great critical tact in the present edition 
of the ‘*Apocryphon.” The Ethiopic version 
is accompanied by the extant fragments of 
the original Greek, the two Latin versions, and 
a Latin translation of the Slavonic prepared by 
Prof. Bonwetsch; and at the end the Greek 
legend as originally published by Dr. O. von 
Gebhardt is reprinted. The introduction pre- 
fixed to the edition is clear, concise, and always 
to the point. After reviewing all that had been 
said before on the composition of the text, Prof. 
Charles arrives at the conclusion that the work 
originally consisted of three elements, namely, 
the ‘ Martyrdom of Isaiah,’ of Jewish origin, and 
the ‘Testament of Hezekiah’ and ‘ Vision of 
Isaiah,’ both of Christian origin. He further 
thinks that ‘‘ the conditions of the problem are 
sufticiently satisfied ” by supposing that a single 
editor is responsible for the combination of these 
documents in the present text. Our author's 
result as to the dates of the various constituents 
of the ‘Ascension’ is that they all belong to the 
first century, and he is inclined to assign the 
work of editing the whole in its present form 
to the early part of the third century, or even 
to the second. For further information on the 
whole subject the reader should consult the 
book itself. The English translation of the 
Ethiopic is rather stiff, and occasionally obscure ;. 
but the notes will be found a great help to a 
mastery of the sense. We have noticed several 
mistakes which might have been removed by a 
more careful reading of the proof-sheets. Thus 
in the Ethiopic portion we find ‘‘maqa‘el” 
instead of *‘ mawa‘el” (‘‘ days,” p. 86, 1. 12), and 
in the notes on p. 45 ‘*Nishmah” for the 
correct Hebrew form ‘‘ Néshamah.” 








ENGLISH AND IRISH HISTORY. 

The Cely Papers, 1475-1488, edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by H. E. Malden 
(Longmans), is a valuable contribution to the 
economic history of England in the period of 
the Wars of the Roses. The Cely family were 
a prosperous mercantile house possessing the 
estate of Bretts at Aveley, in Essex (where 
some remnants of their moated house stil} 
survive), and a London house and place 
of business in Mark Lane. But their special 
line of commerce was that of merchants of 
the Staple at Calais. They collected Eng- 
lish wool from the Cotswolds and the other 
great wool-growing districts and exported it to 
Calais, the seat of the Staple trade, whence it 
was distributed to the various markets of 
Flanders and Brabant. Accident has preserved 
a copious correspondence between the members 
of the house established at Calais and their 
kinsmen and partners in Essex and London, 
and Mr. Malden has done well in publishing a 
judicious selection of these letters. The Cely 
correspondence tells us singularly little of Eng- 
lish politics, though it affords more than an 
occasional glimpse of the troubled political 
life of Flanders, which concerned the prac- 
tical letter-writers more than the affairs of 
their own country, since it more easily disturbed 
the course of their commerce. But it shows 
with remarkable clearness the ways in which 
the staple system worked at Calais, and the 
everyday operations of a commonplace mer- 
cantile house. Moreover, it affords a real 


insight into the social state of England, 4s, for 
example, in the adoption by the Celys of the 
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ivery of the Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, 
who owned estates near their house in Essex, 
and to whom they constantly refer with a respect 
that is almost slavish. The prominence of 
Northleach as the centre of the wool trade 
(«which might have been further illustrated by 
a reference to the magnificent brasses of clothiers 
in its parish church), the importance of the 
small ports of the Medway and Essex coast, the 
quickness and regularity of communication be- 
tween England and Calais, areall points of special 
interest well brought out in these documents. 
Even the bills and invoices of the Cely firm 
have their interest to the economic historian, and 
though individual items may be trivial, the pic- 
ture derived from them, asa whole, is well worth 
having. Mr. Malden has done his work as editor 
very competently, expounding the Staple system 
and the history of the Celys in a useful intro- 
duction, where he also points out some of the 
most interesting passages in his text. He has 
also taken great pains to explain the complicated 
currencies of the Low Countries ; and the puzzles 
as to the rates of exchange, which the Celys 
found to be a constant trouble to them, are 
through his efforts made tolerably clear to us. 
Mr. Malden has also striven to identify the 
obscurer Netherlandish place-names, especially 
those of the various marts at which the Celys 
transacted business. We cannot say that every 
one of his explanations carries conviction, and 
it is hardly claimed that they are all final; 
but only a specialist in the economic history of 
Flanders is in a position to make other sugges- 
tions in their place. A few passages in the 
preface strike us as ill considered, as, for 
example, the quaint suggestion that fifteenth- 
century England and the Flanders of Van Eyck 
and Memlinc, of Comines and Chastelain, were, 
in point of view of civilization and order, nearer 
to the Niger Territory and New Guinea of the 
present: day than to the modern England and 
Belgium. And we are not clear that a ‘‘social 
distinction ” is necessarily involved in the 
“‘territorial surnames” of the merchants of 
Flanders as compared with the patronymics of 
the traders of Holland and Zealand. They merely 
suggest that in one district surnames were 
largely derived from places of birth, residence, 
or possessions, while in another it was enough 
to describe a man as the son of his father. The 
Russian, Scandinavian, or Welsh use of patro- 
nymics as surnames surely involves no sugges- 
tion of social distinctions. 

Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1625-32. 
Edited by R. P. Mahaffy. (H.M. Stationery 
Office.)—The Calendar of modern Irish State 
Papers, which already extends from 1509 to the 
death of James I., is here carried into a new 
reign under a neweditor. Mr. Mahaffy supplies 
us with a text so full that many of his abstracts 
form very pleasant reading, as, for example, the 
early testimonial to the virtues of ‘‘ mild” Irish 
whisky on P. 594, and the interesting letter of 
Ussher to Laud on p. 618, in which the famous 
Irish scholar justifies his writing a treatise or 
predestination in the Latin tongue on the ground 
that ‘‘T held it not convenient that the common 
people should be troubled with questions of 
this nature.” The index is, so far as we have 
tested it, both complete and accurate. Very 
casual references are carefully indexed in 
their due place. Some entries, indeed, are 
unnecessary, as, for instance, the indexing on 
the occasions when so common a date as 
“‘Crastinum Animarum” occurs. Moreover, 
“Feast of Crastinum Animarum ” is a curious 
way of putting it. On 594 could not 
the names ‘‘Achevio” and ‘‘Monastery of 
Santa Cruce” (in Ireland!) have appeared in 
less strange and, indeed, barbarous shapes? 
Mr. Mahaffy has supplied a brightly written 
and interesting preface, which points out the 
chief characteristics of Irish history during this 
period, and describes shortly the system of Irish 
government at the time. The dread of Spanish 
invasion co-operating with native discontent is 





strongly reflected in much of the correspond- 
ence, and the rather weak rule of Lord Deputy 
Falkland seemed not very well calculated for 
dealing with the troubles that were constantly 
threatened. Mr. Mahaffy tells us that he has 
calendared all the documents of certain series of 
papers in the Record Office ‘‘independently of 
other publications.” We do not often see any 
reference to previous publication of a document 
such as the instructions to editors direct. 

Side Lights on English History (London, Bell 
& Sons; New York, Holt & Co.) is a bulky 
volume of extracts from letters, papers, and 
diaries of the last three centuries, collected and 
arranged by Dr. E. F. Henderson in the hope 
that their study may vivify and deepen the 
knowledge of recent English history that the 
ordinary student derives from his text-book. 
The idea is an excellent one, and is worthy of 
the active young school of American historians, 
who have on numerous occasions shown the 
right way of progress to their brethren on this 
side of the Atlantic. But the last three cen- 
turies involved the compiler of such a book 
in peculiar obstacles. Apart from the over- 
whelming bulk of the material which has to be 
sifted, and the tendency of the matter to lose 
point and pregnancy in proportion to its 
extended bulk, he is beset by the difliculty 
that the average writer of modern times 
wrote very much in the same way as we write 
nowadays, except that the majority of the less 
recent are in the long run more involved, long- 
winded, and obscure than weare. The delightful 
sensation of freshness that the young student 
gets on his first contact with a medizeval source 
is seldom excited by the study of fragments of 
more modern writers. Dr. Henderson has done 
his best. His extracts are carefully chosen ; 
they are really illustrative of what they profess 
to explain, and are as a rule long enough to 
prevent the impression of disconnected scrappi- 
ness which such works often suggest. It is 
certainly a great thing for the student to read 
the very words of a Cromwellian Parliamentary 
debate, in which the expediency of boring a hole 
through the tongue of a Quaker and the pro- 
priety of making it a penal offence for persons 
to sit or lounge profanely at their doorstep on 
Sundays are in turn gravely debated. And there 
is an equally human element in Gneisenau’s 
complaint that Wellington’s unwillingness to 
procure the execution of Napoleon after Water- 
loo was simply due to the proverbial selfish- 
ness of the Britons, who regarded as a 
benefactor the man whose mad career had 
allowed them to swallow up the trade 
and colonies of every civilized power. But 
for pure picturesqueness Froude’s _ highly 
confected account of the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, must be preferred to the rough, 
raw material of Wingfield’s narrative which 
Dr. Henderson here sets forth. Nevertheless 
such reading, even when difficult, cannot but 
be of the highest service to such as are resolute 
and earnest enough to profit by it. On some 
other points, however, Dr. Henderson is hardly 
strong enough to carry out effectively his excel- 
lent idea. The unnecessary exaltation of his 
literary style is not atoned for by its brilliance, 
precision, or judgment. An author who gives 
himself away by big words, bidding “all hail to 
the new spirit of historical teaching,” and de- 
scribing it as ‘‘the veritable spirit of the Re- 
naissance,” excites a prejudice that disposes the 
reviewer to deal rather more severely than he 
otherwise would with any elementary mistakes 
that he may come across in his work. Take, for 
instance, the case where Dr. Henderson speaks 
of the “different [Spanish] Ambassadors in 
London, Feria, Aquila, and Quadra,” and a 
little later describes these three as “‘ intriguing 
priests.” But Feria was a lay grandee, whose 
English wife is surely well known even to 
superficial students of the period. Moreover, 
‘* Aquila” and ‘‘ Quadra” are one and the same 
person—Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila 





Yet the same mistake is repeated in the ‘‘ Exit 
Quadra” of p. 4, an editorial interjection as 
forcibly feeble as the “shades of Boccaccio !” 
of p. 146. ‘‘Duke Prussiano” requires more 
interpretation, and ‘‘Governor” is not the 
right technical term for the President of Con- 
naught. It would take some time for a young 
student to verify so unscholarly a reference as 
‘*In MS. Commission Report, 14 Appendix.” 
The book is well printed, though on rather too 
shiny paper. The illustrations, mainly por- 
traits, are numerous, and as a rule well chosen 
and appropriate, though their execution is not 
particularly good in some cases. But Mr. 
Henderson should take an early opportunity of 
leaving out the exceedingly witless, vulgar, and 
offensive ‘‘contemporary caricatures” of the 
‘*christening of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
1841 a.p.,’’ which in a moment of aberration he 
has allowed to be inserted at the end. They 
are quite irrelevant, and unworthily conclude 
a meritorious, praiseworthy, and _ generally 
useful book. 

Mr. Nimmo has begun with his usual taste 
and enterprise a handsome edition, illustrated 
with portraits, of Jesse’s ‘‘English Historical 
Memoirs”: his Memoirs of the Court of England, 
under the Stuarts, and from 1688 to the death 
of George II.: his Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and Lilerary and Historical Memorials of London 
lie before us. Jesse was nota scientific historian, 
but his works are readable, besides being full of 
information, and in this handsome shape they 
ought to be welcome to many readers. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


Shadows from the Thames, by Mr. Edward 
Noble (Pearson), is evidently one of Sherlock 
Holmes’s numerous offspring, but it has only a 
superficial resemblance to its father. Stanley 
Gaskin, the sleuth-hound who unmasks the 
various villainies and unveils the mysteries 
which the author elaborates, is rather a dreary 
personage. He is terribly ‘‘high-toned,” and his 
righteous indignation and chivalrous excitement 
about matters which leave us somewhat cold 
become positively ridiculous, The crimes he 
punishes or prevents are, for the most, too 
unreal to cause interest. Sherlock Holmes’s 
mysteries, though sometimes far more impos- 
sible, were always so plausibly contrived that 
they aroused terror and carried conviction. To 
a landsman who knows nothing about the lower 
reaches of the Thames the only interesting and 
apparently probable parts of the book are the 
descriptions of the Vigilante’s expeditions in 
that quarter, and the skipper ‘‘ Dismal” is cer- 
tainly funny in a mild way. 

The Champington Mystery, by Le Voleur 
(Digby, Long & Co.), contains a highly exciting 
and graphic tale of murder and mystery. The 
events are narrated as occurring in England in 
the year 1882, and a considerable number of 
crimes are alleged against the two men who 
constitute the main subject of the story. It is 
not a little remarkable that these two ex-cavalry 
ofticers should have each married the same lady 
during the continuance of their joint lives, that 
one should marry a second lady on the same 
day, and that the other man should kill his wife 
in order to marry some one else. The com- 
plication is unravelled by a very tolerable speci- 
men of the detective of fiction, and the whole 
tale of fraud, cunning, and deceit is made 
plain to the curious reader. The narrative is 
short and crisp, and there is no small amount 
of skill in the manner in which it is presented. 
It is well calculated to make a sensation among 
those who like that sort of thing. 

Col. R. H. Savage deals with an international 
episode in Brought to Bay (White & Co.). Eng- 
lish, French, and American personalities are 
freely commingled. They scheme and plot 
with or against each other, concerning a Mexican 
coppermine of fabulous wealth, and the only really 
honest man among them is a Texan ranchman 
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of pure American breed. There is a wonderful 
pair of pistols, too, with bullets of special make, 
and they serve to identify the murderer. Men’s 
fortunes and women’s reputations, and the lives 
of both, are all freely endangered. All this 
serves to make an exciting and readable story 
of adventure, of a kind which is not unfamiliar 
to those who know Col. Savage’s work. There 
are some noticeable words and phrases. He 
**dove down into his cabin” is one; ‘‘ Paderew- 
skian’’ is but a mongrel epithet, while ‘‘ that 
marvel of frontier pulchritude” is distinctly 
American. The book is clearly printed from 
Transatlantic plates. 


The persons of a dramatic novel of the 
Revolution of 1688 are fairly well known, and 
there is reason for gratitude that in Mr. Claude 
Bray’s story, A Cuirassier of Arran’s (Sands & 
Co.), the name of John Churchill is mentioned 
quite by the way. Lord Feversham plays a 
much more important part, and Sunderland and 
James II. are constantly on the stage. A young 
cavalry officer and his sergeant, and another 
soldier who is the villain, are the most prominent 
persons. There are two ladies who are alter- 
nately of importance, and one of them is much 
better described than the other. Jeffreys appears 
at intervals, and is somewhat over-loaded with 
abuse. The detail of the story is unduly 
elaborated, a characteristic which results in a 
volume of very considerable length. Subject to 
this, the movement of the story is good and 
leads to some exciting incidents. It is clear 
that the writer has been at some pains to secure 
accuracy of detail and vigorous effects. Most 
readers will agree that the result is successful, 
and that the volume is well above the average 
of recent productions in the class of fiction to 
which it belongs. 


If a writer set out with the object of penning a 
romance in which the characteristics of medizeval 
and modern times were thoroughly mixed up, 
he might produce something like Mr. Thomas 
Pinkerton’s The Ivory Bride (Long). The in- 
cidents depicted are mostly battle scenes, and 
domestic conflicts due to the jealousy of a 
large and strong lady, and to the more lovable 
gentleness of another whose form is suggested 
by the title of the book. The ladies are Italian, 
the hero who fights for them is from Scotland ; 
and that no element of adventure should be 
lacking, there is fighting by sea as well as by 
land. The time seems to be the latter half 
of the last century; while many of the de- 
tails suggest a period three hundred years 
earlier. ‘‘ Condottieri” alone would call to 
mind a distinct period far removed from the 
eighteenth century. We have read other books 
by the same author which we prefer to ‘The 
Ivory Bride.’ 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Lamb: Essays of Elia, Second Series. Edited 
by N. L. Hallward. (Macmillan & Co.)—The 
editor has takena good deal of trouble to make 
his notes thorough, and is able, with the help of 
Canon Ainger’s excellent work, to be pretty 
full on all points. More is given for the benefit 
of Indian students than an English boy even 
of the modern uninstructed variety can require. 
Mr. 8. C. Hill contributes an introduction 
which is painstaking, but too long. The notes 
also seem rather unduly heavy. Here is one 
on the smuggler who, Lamb says, ‘ robs nothing 
but the revenue,—an abstraction .I never 
greatly cared about ’’:— 

**A characteristically candid admission of a very 
common weakness of popular morality, which con- 
demns ordinary theft, but regards the defrauding 
of the Customs or Excise as venial, if not laudable.” 


In some cases change of manners should be 
noted. Thus the newest generation may know 
nothing which is ‘‘ important and parochial ’’ in 
Lamb’s sense, and we should refer them to 
Mr. Bumble. ‘Statist’? might have been 
mentioned as obsolete in the meaning it bears 





in the ‘ Autobiographical Essay,’ It is pleasant 
to find that there is an excellent index. 


Sallust: Catiline is before us in two forms, 
edited by the Rev. W. A. Stone (Blackie), and 
by W. C, Summers in the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series ”’ 
(Cambridge, University Press). Both editions 
are creditable pieces of work. In neither do 
we find sufficient discussion of the rather 
important point, How far did the so-called 
senatus consultwn aultimum, with its very 
vague directions, justify Cicero’s actions ? 
Mr. Summers rightly points out that ‘‘ more 
Romano,’’ Sallust’s comment, is not quite fair, 
As to the notes, both writers acknowledge, as 
usual, special obligations to modern German 
sources. We are grateful that modern German 
references have not travelled with them. 

Homer: Odyssey VI. is edited, in Black- 
wood’s ** Classical Texts,’’ by E. E. Sikes. It 
is annoying to find the antiquated method of 
mentioning books by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet still retained, There are some 
interesting illustrations, but the appendix on 
the folk-lore of Homer is too thin to be of 
much value. The annotation is brief and 
lacks freshness, The longest comment, which 
eoncerns hyacinthine hair, does not please us 
altogether. We see no reason why the way in 
which the flowers of a hyacinth cluster on the 
stalk should not be meant, as in Milton, 
‘Paradise Lost,’ iv, 301. There is no neces- 
sary contradiction with other passages con- 
cerning the hair of Odysseus. It must not be 
forgotten that the goddess in this book was 
getting him up for the occasion, and a woman’s 
idea of the best-coloured hair varies. Modern 
goddesses have been known to correct nature. 
The introduction is brief and sensible on the 
Homerie question. 

Mr. S. E. Winbolt, as a practical teacher, 
knows the value of conciseness in writing for 
schoolboys, and his notes on Virgil, Georgic I., 
are just of the right length, not overloaded 
with references, yet sound in all essentials. 
Being one of Messrs, Blackie’s ‘‘ Illustrated 
Latin Series,’”’ this volume is provided with 
pictures of gods, heroes, and things like the 
‘‘rostrum’’ and ‘ trabea,’’ which we had to 
imagine in our youth. Some graceful vase 
paintings are included, The introduction 
deals specially with the metre of the hexa- 
meter, the niceties of which are often neglected 
by our best verse-writers when they try to be 
Virgilian. It is pleasing and unusual to find 
that the editor has for ‘‘some four years”’ 
been perpending this side of the matter. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Cross Triumphant, by Florence M., 
Kingsley (Ward, Lock & Co.), does not lend 
itself to much eriticism. The author has 
described with suflicient vigour the terrible 
period of the siege of Jerusalem, the 
struggles and adventures which befall a 
religiously minded young Nazarite, and the 
perplexities which environ him when he is 
disillusioned in regard to the priesthood he 
esteemed so holy, and thrown into contact 
with the members of an infant sect he has been 
trained to consider despicable. But the 
subject has tempted other novelists before, 
notably Whyte-Melville, and none of them has 
produced a picture, however carefully they 
have perused their Josephus, that is convincing. 
Still Miss Kingsley’s narrative is readable. 


Une Vie Contemporaine, by M. Gaston 
Gaillard, is a pagan attempt to describe the 
life of a typical man of genius, so far as genius 
ean be called in any sense typical. The result 
is not satisfactory, The paganismis unhealthy, 
Parisian rather than classical, The author has 
earefully studied Goethe, who was sane, but 
has Frenchified him by considering the case of 
two lunatics of genius, who throughout his 
volume have been in his mind. The style to 





us seems good, but no foreign critic is really a 
competent judge of French style. We are 
specially struck by a passage describing the 
life of an author who shuts himself up to write: 
the concentration of existence which occurs 
when he is alone and the rest of the world has 
gone to bed, till his lamp and his fire equally 
die away, and he issurprised by cold and dawn. 
The publishers are MM. Schleicher Fréres. 

TuE London County Council publish, through 
Messrs. P. S. King & Son, The Housing Ques- 
tion in London: being an Account of the 
Housing Work done by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the London County Couneil be- 
tween the Years 1855 and 1900, with a Sum- 
mary of the Acts of Parliament under which 
theyhave Worked, by Mr. Stewart, Clerk of the 
Council. This volume is excellent so far as it 
goes, and its scope is exactly explained by the 
full title which we have quoted. It does not 
give any general views, except that the author 
clearly thinks that the local authorities do not 
properly enforce the provisions against over- 
crowding, He repeatedly refers to the com- 
mendation passed on Chelsea and Hackney in 
this matter by the Royal Commission of 1884-5 ;. 
but he does not state, what we fear is the fact,,. 
that there has been some retrogression in 
these districts, or at least in one of them, as. 
well as not much improvement elsewhere. The 
difficulty of the housing question—with which, 
to judge by a very recent speech, Lord Salis- 
bury intends again to deal—is so great that 
we are ourselves despondent as to any con- 
siderable improvement being made by work 
upon the lines of Cross’s Acts. The cost is 
gigantic in proportion to the results achieved ; 
and this volume, added to all the blue-books, 
statutes, and reports upon the subject, shows 
that enough has been spent in printing alone 
to have housed satisfactorily more people than: 
have been housed under the provisions of the 
Acts. We think Mr, Stewart sees that there is. 
more to be done locally under other Acts than 
by any magnificent schemes on a large scale, 
involving as they do an amount of taxation 
which soon disgusts ratepayers and produces 
reaction. 

WueEn, on July 1st, 1896, Pfarrer Th. Linsch- 
mann, in consequence of the death of his co- 
editor, Karl Hannemann, bade adieu to the 
readers of Huskara at the close of the seven- 
teenth number, he announced in his farewell 
that, with the aid of Prof. Hugo Schuchardt,, 
of Gratz, he purposed reprinting the most 
important document of the Basque language, 
the translation of the New Testament, with 
the calendar, prayers, and other documents, 
put forth by J. Leicarraga, under the 
auspices of Jeanne d’Albret, at La Rochelle: 
in 1571. This promise, at the end of four 
years, has at length been fulfilled with the 
assistance of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna. The work forms a 
thiek, well-printed volume of 459 pages of 
the text of the New Testament, followed by 
more than 200 pages of indices and liturgical 
matter in smaller type. The whole is pre- 
ceded by an elaborate and scholarly intro- 
duction of 120 pages by the editors, Thus is: 
brought within reach of philologists in un- 
exceptionable form the standard work in the 
oldest living language of Western Europe. 

French Cookery for English Readers (Black- 
wood & Sons), although anonymous, is an ex- 
cellent handbook. The writer has thought out 
his (or her) subject, and consequently his. 
directions are concise and at the same time 
free from the ambiguity too common in cookery, 
books. — Another recommendable volume is: 
Dainty Meals for Small Households (Sampson 
Low & Co.), by Marguerite Ninet, a manual 
that really fulfils the promise of its title-page, 
as it contains many excellent receipts for 
truly dainty dishes. 

Whitaker’s Almanack (Whitaker) maintains: 
its well-earned reputation for completeness 
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and accuracy. The General Election, the war 
in South Africa, and other events have ren- 
dered the changes more than usually numerous 
in this edition, but the editor has boldly added 
to his labour by inserting a brief sketch of 
the history of the century, an article on the 
Dutch colonies, and a list of officers on active 
service who have risen from the ranks. A 
correspondent in Dublin has detected a mis- 
take. Sir Thomas Farrell, who died on 
July 2nd, still figures in ’ Whitaker’ as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Hibernian Academy. We 
may add that this list of the Academy seems 
to have been overlooked by the careful editor, 
for the name of the late Sir F. W. Burton is 
retained among the Academicians, and Sir 
Walter Armstrong still remains unknighted. 

With Who’s Who (Black) our old friend 
‘Men of the Time’ is now incorporated, The 
consequence is a considerable increase in the 
bulk of this useful book of reference, The 
editor, we think, might do well to cut down 
the long notices of themselves which some 
comparative nobodies have furnished, There 
is an instance of this abuse, which disfigured 
‘Men of the Time,’ on p. 862, 

Messrs, HARRISON have again sent us that 
stately volume, Burke’s Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, In view of the new 
century, Mr. Burke has wisely reprinted 
Garter’s Roll for 1801, which records the peers 
of the first Union Parliament. The book bears 
traces of the care of the editor, but we still 
think the pedigrees might be pruned with 
advantage. 

ApMIrERs of Borrow should read the in- 
teresting preface contributed by Mr, Watts- 
Dunton tothe reprint of The Romany Rye issued 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co, Borrow’s fame 
will not suffer while he has such a champion.— 
Vols. vii. and viii. of the delightful translation 
of Vasari’s Lives have been published in the 
‘‘Temple Classies’’ by Messrs. Dent. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Baron (D.), The Ancient Scriptures and the Modern Jew, 
er. 8vo. 6/ 

Cavalier (E. F.), The Preacher's Dictionary, roy. 8vo. 12/ 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Crouch (J.) and Butler (F._), The Apartments of the House, 
their Arrangement, Furnishing, and Decoration, imp. 
16mo. 7/6 net. 

Lydon (F. F.), Ambidextrous and Free-Arm Blackboard 
Drawing and Design, imp. 8vo. 5/ 

Poetry. 
Longstaffe (J. L.), Diversities in Verse, roy. 16mo. 5/ net. 
Morris (Sir L.), Harvest-Tide, 12mo. 5/ 
History and Biography. 

Gordon (L. D.), The Story of Assisi, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Low (J. L.), F. G. Tait, 8vo. 6/ 

Martin (W. A. P.), The Siege in Peking: China against the 
World, by an Eye-witness, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Philology. 

Freytag (G.), Die Journalisten, ed. by H. W. Eve, 12mo 2/6 

Harbottle (T. B.) and Dalbiac (P. H.), Dictionary of Quota- 
tions (French and Italian), 8vo. 7/6 

Science. 

Berkley (H. J.), A Treatise on Mental Diseases, 21/ net. 

Blount (B.) and Bloxam (A. G.), Chemistry for Engineers 
and Manufacturers, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 

Christy (C.), Mosquitos and Malaria, 8vo. 6/ net. 

Ellis (ML. A.), The Human Ear, cr. 8vo 3/6 net. 

Quackenbos (J. D.), Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Cul- 
ture, 12mo., 5/ 

Simpson (J.), Quick Fruit Culture, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Benson (B. K.), Who Goes There ? cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1901, 42/ 

Callwell (C. K.), The Tactics of To-day, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Davis (N. Newnham), Military Dialogues on Active Service, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 

— ee Knightage, and Companionage, 1901, 

vo. 16/6 

Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy, 8vo. 14/6 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1901, 10/6 

Foster (R. F.), Whist Tactics, er. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Macmillan (M.), Tales of Indian Chiva!ry, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Malcolm (I.), The Calendar of Empire, roy. 16mo. 5/ net. 

Poker Manual, by Templar, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Smith (C. F.), “* Men of Men,” cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Taber (F, G.), Northern Lights and Shadows, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Webster’s Royal Red Book, January, 1901, er. 8vo. 5/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Gunkel (H.), Genesis, iibers. u. erklart, 9m. 80. 
Prager (L.), Die Offenbarung Johannis, Vol. 2, 7m. 





Fine Art and Archeology. 

Dehio (G.) u. Bezold (G. v.), Die kirchliche Baukunst des 
Abendlandes, Vol. 2, Section 2, Part 1, 5m. 

Schrader (H.), Uber den Marmorkopf e. Negers in den 
kénig]. Museen, 6m. 

Streck (M.), Die alte Landschaft Babylonien nach den 
arabischen Geographen, Part 1, 5m. 

Drama, 
Puchstein (0.), Die griechische Biihne, 8m. 
Philosophy. 

Wundt (W.), Vélkerpsychologie: Vol. 1, 

Part 2, 15m. 


Die Sprache, 


Political Economy. 
Simmel (G.), Philosophie des Geldes, 13m. 
History and Biography. 
Boulé (A.), Jean sans Peur et Jeanned’Are, 2 vols. 10fr. 
Combes (P.), Les Héros Boérs, 3fr. 50. 
Giraud (V.), Essai sur Taine, 10fr, 
Grovard (Col. A.), Comment quitter Metz en 1870, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Schrader (F.), L’Année Cartographique, 3fr. 
Miiller (C.), Genera Muscorum Frondosorum, 12m. 
General Literature. 
Comminges (Cte. de), L’Equitation des Gens Pressés, 6fr. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1900. 
r 

THE last year of the nineteenth century will 
be remembered by those who are interested 
in such matters as being, on the whole, one of 
the most unsatisfactory of our own time so 
far as the sale of books is concerned, although 
it is possible that the first year of the new 
century may prove to be worse, It is true 
that extremely scarce, and consequently de- 
sirable and expensive volumes of a certain 
kind have brought the same large prices as 
heretofore, but they have been comparatively 
few in number, their owners having preferred 
to wait rather than to run the risk of placing 
them on a falling market. The war is, of 
course, responsible for much in this matter, 
and it is worthy of note that during the whole 
of January not a single important collection 
was seen in any of the sale-rooms. That was 
a month of unsatisfactory excursions and 
frequent alarms—a very dismal period, when 
all sorts and conditions of men pored over the 
newspapers and gave books the cold shoulder, 
to their bane. It is possible, though not pro- 
bable, that the war may also be responsible 
for the extraordinary backsliding of many 
books, pamphlets, and even leaflets which 
presumed to be fashionable in more peaceful 
days. What, for example, has happened to the 
‘* Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes ’”’ 
that ‘Shooting’ in such an excellent series 
should drop from 91. 10s. to 4l., and almost 
every other book—‘ Hunting’ not excepted— 
suffer in the same proportion? That the 
Davos-Platz brochwres and several of Mr. 
Kipling’s less important works should fall 
from the extremely high pinnacle on which 
they had been placed is a matter for no sur- 
prise, since they were curiosities and nothing 
more; but the ‘‘ Badminton Library’ has 
earned for itself a position second to none, 
and was considered to be stable enough. When 
‘School-Boy Lyries’ dropped from 1351. to 
901., and then to 40i. odd, finally eclipsing 
itself by touching the bottom at 3/. 5s., many 
people smiled and were glad, while one or 
two tried to explain the circumstance away 
by drawing distinctions between the copies 
sold, their condition, and so forth, not realizing 
that it is just these distinctions that are the 
very life and being of the fanciful, not to say 
ridiculous prices that are sometimes paid for 
trifles of absolutely no importance whatever. 
No author suffers in reputation merely because 
his early and immature works fail to maintain 
an inflated price, though when all that he has 
written experience a like fate he may well 
begin to consider. The real work of Steven- 
son is judged at the same high level now as 
ever, and the same remark applies to the real 
work of Mr, Kipling. It is the trifles that 
have gone wrong—the ‘‘ Marguerite, Lawks! 
what a beautiful flower,’’ and other play- 














things which were never intended to be but 
what they are. It is not to be expected that 
these remarks will convince everybody that it is 
dangerous to pay very high prices for the pre- 
ductions of any living author, however eminent 
he may be, but such is certainly the case. 
There is always the risk of copies being 
held back till the market shows signs of being: 
at fever heat, and then being let loose, as it: 
were, to play havoe with the average. In the 
ease of the Kelmscott Press books, to mention 
one of a number of series, there is no such 
risk, for everybody knows how many copies. 
are extant; and the same remark applies to- 
books from the Vale Press, which many will be 
sorry to see are fast becoming very expensive 
indeed. The Kelmscott books are, on the 
whole, stationary for the moment: books con- 
taining inscriptions in the autograph of their 
authors, English classics of the eighteenth 
century, and works of the old dramatists and: 
poets, arerising in value rapidly. EKighteenth- 
century art and illustrated books, especially 
those of French origin, in old bindings, are 
becoming very difficult to procure, and these: 
also are of much greater value now than they 
were a few years ago; and the same remark 
applies, naturally enough, to old works classed: 
as ‘* Americana’’ and the productions of the- 
early printers of our own and other countries.. 
These are always in request, and there seems 
to be no limit to their eventual cost ; indeed, 
it looks as though they will shortly be un- 
procurable at any price. This reference to 
price is a reminder that at one time the sub- 
ject of money was of an extremely delicate: 
nature. William Beloe, who referred to it 
rather effusively in his ‘ Aneedotes of Litera- 
ture,’ suffered much from the censures that 
were lavishly heaped upon him on_ that 
account. He was mercenary, a grubber with 
a soul of leather, a sordid outcast from a 
noble school which held it derogatory to- 
openly count the cost of anything, books least 
of all, But Beloe saw plainly enough what: 
his peers were blind to—namely, that price is,. 
on conditions, an outward manifestation of° 
intrinsic worth more trustworthy by far tham 
adjectives, because more elastic and con- 
sequently more capable of analysis. The best 
books are invariably the cheapest; the best 
and seareest editions of those books the most 
costly. This is a general proposition that 
would be very difficult to refute. Besides, the- 
old school of collectors broke up years ago for 
the last time, and the new school is mucly 
smarter at figures. 

As already stated, January was a very bad! 
month, and very little deserves to be chro— 
nicled so far as that is concerned, Ata sale held 
by Messrs. Hodgson on the 11th and 12th, 
Ravenseroft’s ‘Measurable Musicke,’ 1614, 
8vo., brought 39/. (slightly defective), and 
‘Laon and Cythna,’ 1818, 131. (boards), Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams’s Oriental library was. 
good, but books of the kind do not find a ready 
market as a rule. A Latin Bible, probably 
the first printed at Basle, n.d. (No, 12 in Dr.. 
Copinger’s ‘Incunabula Biblica’), produced 
151. 10s. ; and a volume in old calf containing 
Hill’s ‘Profitable Art of Gardening,’ 1574,. 
Blount’s ‘ Art of making Devises,’ 1650, and 


some other pamphlets, mostly defective, 
201. Such is the tale for January. The 
following month was a little better. A 
run of 106 volumes of Proceedings, &c., 
of the Royal Geographical Society pro-- 


duced 211.; Stevenson’s ‘ Works’ (Edinburgh 
Edition), 28 vols., 1894-98, 341. (as issued) ; the- 
Amsterdam edition of Rabelais’s ‘(uvres,” 
3 vols. 4to,, 1741, 201. (old morocco) ; a series 
of 104 volumes of the Transactions of the- 
Royal Society, including the two extra 
volumes, 401. ; Alken’s‘ National Sports,’ 1823, 
261. (a sound copy of the first edition of 
1821 now sells for more than 401.); Blome’s: 
‘Gentleman’s Recreation,’ first edition, 1686,. 
1ll. 15s. (slightly wormed); Curtis’s Botan-- 
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écaljMagazine, 48 vols., with the indexes to 
the first 42 vols., 211. (half russia); Eisen’s 
“Nouveau Recueil des Troupes,’ 1757, folio, 
221. (half bound); and the twelve large plates 
illustrating the costumes of the French in the 
eighteenth century, after Freudenberg, 1775, 
61l. Similarly the twelve full-length mezzo- 
tints by Faber after Kneller, known as ‘ The 
Beauties of Hampton Court,’ n.d., imperial 
folio, sold for 661. (half vellum). Morland’s 
“Sketches,’ title and 51 plates, 1792, oblong 
folio, realized 231. 5s. (calf); a large and 
perfect copy of the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 251.; 
a folio containing 150 designs by Masson, n.d., 
201,; and a set of the Sporting Magazine, from 
sthe commencement in 1792 to 1846, together 
97 vols., half calf, not uniform, 401. 10s. 
“‘Tijou’s ‘ New Book of Drawings,’ 1693, folio, to 
avhich reference was made in the Atheneum of 
November 3rd and 17th last, brought 24/. odd; 
cand a presentation large - paper copy of 
Wycherley’s ‘ Miscellany Poems,’ 1704, folio, 
All. 

A miscellaneous sale held by Messrs. 
Sotheby on February 15th and following days 
produced some books of a rather unusual 
eharacter, notably an extensive collection of 
works on ornament and design, the most 
noticeable of which were Cuvilliés, ‘ Morceaux 
«le Caprice,’ n.d., folio, 341. 10s.; Jombert’s 
“Répertoire des Artistes,’ 1765, folio, 141. ; 
and the ‘Seilen-Buch,’ with plates having 
monograms of the Collens, and the ‘ Newe 
Gradisch Buch,’ 1624, in one volume, folio, 
‘601. Later in the same month a sound copy of 
Rowlandson’s ‘ Exeursion to Brighthelmstone,’ 
1790, folio, realized 141, 10s, ; Ruskin’s ‘Modern 
Painters,’ first edition (vol. i, fifth edition, 
vol. ii. second edition), 161. (green cloth); 
Racinet’s ‘Costume Historique,’ 6 vols., 1888, 
141. (mor, ex.) ; and that very scarce pamphlet, 
“Tennyson’s ‘ Passing of Arthur,’ 1824, 12mo., 
12]. (wrappers). 

March witnessed the sale of the library of 
General Feilding—or rather of a portion of it. 
Nearly 6,7001, was realized-on this occasion. 
“The Humourist,’ with 40 coloured plates by 
Cruikshank, 4 vols., 1819-22, brought 16l., and 
«vould have realized much more had all the 
volumes belonged to the original issue. Then 
came a long series of Kelmscott books, the 
Chaueer selling for 661,., as against 691. in May, 
661, in June, and 72l. in July. This book 
should reach 1001. some day, probably within 
five years from now. A_ number of 
<* Americana’’ were sold on this occasion, but 
the most important books of this class were in 
‘Lord Ashburton’s library, sold a few weeks 
:ago, hereafter referred to. A copy of the 
Bible, 1644, finely bound, probably for 
Charles II. when Prinee of Wales, sold for 841.; 
‘Chaucer's ‘ Works,’ the third edition, 1561, 
12]. 15s. (mor, ex.); Du Pré’s ‘ Palais des Nobles 
Dames,’ Paris, 15—, 8vo., 131. 5s. (mor.); 
‘Goodall’s ‘ Tryall of Travell,’ 1630, 4to., a rare 
poetical volume, not to be confounded with the 
edition of 1639, 101. 10s.; Gould's ‘ Birds of 
Australia,’ 8 vols., 1131., and some other 
books by the same, which brought usual 
prices. A good set of the Hakluyt Society’s 
publications, 1847 to 1899 inclusive, together 
104 volumes, sold for 411. (cloth) ; Hubbard’s 
‘Present State of New England,’ 1677, 4to., 
201. (with all faults); Keats’s ‘Poems,’ 1817, 
441, 10s. (boards); ‘Oriental Carpets,’ pub- 
lished by the Austrian Commercial Museum, 
‘in 2 vols., folio, 1892, 42/.; a perfect (most 
unusual) copy of the Sarum Psalter, printed 
:at Paris in 1522, 4to., 571.3; and a number of 
-other desirable works. 

Later in the same month a good copy of 
Brandt’s ‘ Ship of Fooles,’ 1570, sold for 301. ; 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,’ 





“Colin Clout,’ 1595, 3 vols. in 2, old calf, | 
651. ; and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ on large paper, 
the first issue, 2 vols. 8vo., 881. (original calf). 
In March a complete set of the Vale Press 
wublications realized very good prices. An 





1590 - 96, and; 


account of this press will be found in the 
Atheneum of July 23rd, 1898, 
J. H. SLATER. 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 1900. 


THE Head Masters’ Conference met on 
December 20th and 21st, at Bradfield College, 
which is now in its year of jubilee and has 
attained a well-deserved prosperity. The 
number of members present was not so large 
as had been expected, partly perhaps because 
Bradfield is not very easy of access, but chiefly 
because many schools did not break up for the 
holidays so early as December 19th. The 
subjects of debate were mostly such as affect 
all schools alike, and nearly every head 
master present joined in the discussions. Mr. 
Bell (Marlborough) moved the first resolution : 
““That, in order to construct an effective 
register of teachers and for other reasons, it 
is desirable that the edueation authorities 
should be empowered to undertake without 
delay a survey and register of secondary 
schools,’’ His argument was not particularly 
clear, but the use of sucha survey was so obvious 
that members were not inclined to oppose it, 
and the motion was accepted, the word 
“*statistieal’’ being added before “survey,’’ 
at the instance of some head masters who were 
apprehensive that the survey might involve 
inspection of their schools by the Education 
Department. Dr. Rendall then proposed 
some recommendations contained in the report 
of a large joint committee on the training of 
teachers. These were :— 

“That on and after April Ist, 1905, candidates 

for admission to the register of teachers (1) should 
be graduates of a British university or should be 
in the possession of a diploma equivalent to a pass 
degree ; (2) should hold a certificate, approved by 
the Consultative Committee, that they had fol- 
lowed a course of training in the theory and prac- 
tice of education subsequent to their graduation ; 
and (3) should give proof of two years’ efficient 
service in a school approved for the purpose.” 
It was pointed out that these recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee were really ultra 
vires, since the committee was appointed 
only to deal with the training of secondary 
teachers, and not with the register. It 
was, however, agreed that they should 
be admitted, some words being added in 
a preamble to show that they related to 
secondary teachers only. <A further difficulty 
then arose from the fact that Dr, Rendall, who 
was merely acting as reporter, had no authority 
to accept amendments, and yet it would be 
highly inconvenient, or even impossible, to 
send the report back to the joint committee. 
Objection was taken chiefly to the words 
““subsequent to graduation’’ in clause (2), 
Ultimately the Conference accepted the re- 
port with the addition of a note expressing its 
disapproval of these words. Mr. Phillpotts 
(Bedford) then carried a rider declaring that 
secondary teachers now actually at work 
should be admitted to the register, provided 
they satisfied the provision of clauses (1) and 
(3). Mr. Colson (Plymouth) next brought 
forward a motion in regard to the rule of the 
Incorporated Law Society which allows one 
year’s exemption to those articled clerks who 
pass London Matriculation in the first class. 
The motion was amended by Mr. Phillpotts, 
and was ultimately carried in the following 
form :— 

“That the exemption of one year’s service as 
articled clerk to a solicitor, at present granted by 
the Incorporated Law Society to those who have 
passed certain university examinations, might with 
advantage be extended to those who have passed 
any other examination accepted by the university 
as equivalent.” 


Dr. Wilson (Lancing) next called attention to 


' the great variety of examinations accepted by 


the General Medical Council as a qualification 
for registration, and Mr. Bell carried a 
resolution :— 





“That the Committee be instructed to communi- 
cate with such examining bodies as control admis- 
sion to professional careers, with a view to the 
establishment of a joint board for the conduct of 
such examinations.” 

This resolution will perhaps affect the public 
and the schools more than any other passed by 
the Conference for many years. 

The proceedings of Friday began with a 
lively discussion of the Oxford and Cambridge 
certificate examination, but no motion was 
earried. Dr. Warre (Eton) then proposed :— 

“That the Committee be instructed to represent 

again to the authorities of the War Office the very 
serious consequences resulting to the public schools 
from the present regulations as regards the examina- 
tion of candidates for commissions in the army 
passing through the militia.” 
The words ‘‘to the public schools’’ were 
subsequently struck out, lest it should appear 
that the grievance was one which touched the 
schools only, and not the public service, 
Under the present regulations boys are 
encouraged to leave school at seventeen, and 
after taking two courses of training for a few 
weeks each with a militia regiment, to enter 
the army by an examination of a somewhat 
absurd character. This arrangement is a 
serious blow to those schools which have gone 
to great expense in establishing army classes 
preparing for Sandhurst, and it is said also to 
be lowering the intellectual standard of our 
officers. The motion being carried, Dr. 
Rendall submitted a resolution :— 

“That it is desirable that the organization of 
volunteer corps in public schools should be placed 
upon a more satisfactory footing than heretofore, 
and that a special committee be appointed to con- 
sider the question and report to the Committee of 
the Conference.” 

He pointed out many 
economic and some administrative — in 
the management of a school corps, and 
the Conference agreed to appoint the 


difficulties — some 


desired committee, consisting of three 
head masters and from four to seven 
officers commanding cadets. After these 


patriotic efforts, the rest of the programme 
was very soon dismissed, Dr. Gow (Notting- 
ham) said a few words by way of introduction 
to a paper on the teaching of archzeology sub- 
mitted to the Conference by Prof. Gardner 
and Mr. E, A. Gardner, and the matter was 
referred to the Committee for further informa- 
tion. Mr. Dudley Matthews (Leeds) proposed 
that the study of modern languages should 
begin with German rather than with French ; 
but the motion was not accepted, Dr. Gray 
(Bradfield) moved that ‘‘ set books ’’ in French 
and German should not be prescribed in public 
examinations, and that vivd voce examinations 
in these languages should be encouraged. 
Resolutions to this effect were carried; and 
finally, on the motion of Dr. Field (Radley), 
the Conference recorded its disapproval of 
athletic competitions, organized by external 
clubs and associations, for boys in public 
schools. The usual votes of thanks followed, 
and the Conference adjourned, after a very 
pleasant gathering, without deciding where it 
would meet next year. Mr, Bell, Dr, Fearon 
(Winchester), and Mr. Keeling (Bradford) 
were elected to the Committee in place of Dr. 
James (Rugby), Dr. Gow, and Mr, King (Man- 
chester), who retired after the usual three years’ 
service. 





THE TWO BRADFORDS. 


In the time of the Great Plague, when so 
many fied from the doomed city, William Brad- 
ford, resident and parish officer, remained at 
his post, recognizing his duty in the care both 
of the stricken and the dead. His son Samuel, 
born in 1652, was sent to St. Paul’s School, 
where he became a contemporary of the great 
John Churchill, Removed to Charterhouse 
while the pestilence raged, he returned to the 
newly built St. Paul’s after the fire, and was 
admitted of Bene’t College, Cambridge—now 
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Corpus Christi—in 1669. Scruples of con- 
science caused him to quit the university 
without a degree, to abandon his earnest 
desire for orders, and to take up the study of 
medicine. Through the intervention of San- 
eroft a royal mandate procured him his 
Master’s degree in his twenty-eighth year ; 
but the extreme difficulties of the times, and 
an uncommon diffidence of his own merits, so 
operated that he was not ordained until the age 
of thirty-seven. Promotion was now rapid. He 
became rector of Bow, and chaplain to King 
William, a dignity renewed by Queen Anne, 
who in 1705 conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. and made him a prebendary of West- 
minster. 

In those days of calumny and discord Brad- 
ford carried himself so uniformly in his prin- 
ciples and conduct that he was urged in 1710 
to aecept the bishopric of St. David’s, which 
the circumstances of his fortune compelled 
him to decline. In 1716 he was elected Master 
of Bene’t, and two years later he ‘‘kissed the 
king’s hand for Carlisle,’’ April, 1718, but he 
did not take possession of Rose Castle—then 
lately repaired by the bountiful Bishop Rain- 
bow after its partial destruction by the Scots 
—until a year after, 

On July 19th, 1723, Bradford was con- 
secrated Bishop of Rochester in the place of 
the deprived Atterbury, and appointed Dean 
of Westminster, thus becoming the first dean 
of the revived Order of the Bath in 1725. The 
deanery had been annexed to Rochester in 
1663, in the person of John Dolben of Marston 
Moor fame, and so it continued until the final 
separation in 1802. Like his friend Arch- 
bishop Herring, Bradford ‘‘ rose against all 
rules of gravity and experience by the weight 
of his character.’’ His conciliatory disposition 
was thought to specially fit him to end the 
feuds which had raged between the imperious 
Atterbury and the dignitaries of the Abbey, 
and to assuage the strife between Bentley and 
Westminster. Asa matter of fact, he abated 
none of Atterbury’s pretensions touching the 
rights and emoluments of the prebendaries, 

“Bradford was indeed superannuated when he 
became Dean. He was so weak in Body two or 
three years after as not to be able to walk as he 
should do at the late King’s Coronation. He by 
his Office was to carry the Crown on a Cushion, in 
the Procession, and he tottered so that had not 
two persons voluntarily supported him as he went 
along, he could not have reached the Abbey. And 
who, of all mankind, should these two be, but Wilks 
and Cibber the Comedians, who had got within the 
rails and marched along with those who walked in 
Procession. At the Sacrament he had like to have 
pour’d the Wine in the Cup into the King’s Bosom.” 
Bradford was ever of a weakly constitution, 
and was frequently attended by Dr. Mead; in 
his latter years he was sorely afflicted with 
ague, 

On the bishop's first visit to Rochester, 
July, 1724, he was received with extraordinary 
honours, and the freedom of the city given 
to him by the Corporation ‘‘ in their formali- 
ties.’’ The docks were inspected, where ‘‘ we 
saw 52 Sail of Men of War, all in readiness to 
put to sea upon the least notice, and of force 
enough to beat the whole naval power of 
Europe.’ All this respect and honour offered 
to the bishop 
“was owing, I believe in good measure to the in- 
solent conduct of his Immediate Predecessor whom 
no one loved but on account of Party, and to the 
Strange neglect of Bishop Spratt in the discharge 
of his Episcopal Duty; for there have been but 
two Visitations and three Confirmations within 
this little Diocese these forty years. Every body 
was therefore pleased to see a Bishop appearing 
among them with a Christian spirit, to perform all 
the offices belonging to that character, and promis- 
Ing them frequent Contirmations throughout the 
diocese as long as Providence shall bless him with 
Health and Strength.” 

This zeal was doubtless exceptional, and the 
question remains whether of the two scandals 


or the unbridled neglect of dioceses by the 
constantly translated and time-serving political 
bishops. 

The evidence of letters from his chaplain and 
son-in-law might be further quoted to show 
that Bishop Bradford’s resolution was adhered 
to in each successive summer until 1730, and 
the shameful neglect of past times so far re- 
paired. He died in the following year, aged 
seventy-nine, and was buried in the north 
transept aisle of the Abbey, where his memorial 
tablet faces the back of Flaxman’s noble seated 
statue of Lord Mansfield. 

William, only son of Bishop Bradford, was 
born in 1696, and edueated at St. Paul’s 
School under the distinguished scholar John 
Postlethwayt. Admitted of Bene’t College in 
1712, then known as ‘‘ the College of Bishops,”’ 
he quitted Cambridge early in 1717, and abode 
with his father in London. Of the short 
career of this brilliant young man a vivid 
account has been preserved in a long series of 
letters to an intimate friend of his own 
age—‘' Octavio,’’ at Bene’t—beginning on his 
leaving college, and ending with his ordina- 
tion, March 10th, 1720. ‘‘ Octavio’’ was the 
nom de plume of Samuel Kerrick, afterwards 
Fellow of Bene’t, vicar of Dersingham, and 
rector of Wolferton and West Newton, Norfolk. 

The correspondence is divided into two 
kinds, alternating letter by letter; the one 
part being devoted to controversies on points 
in religion, discussions on scholarship, and 
philosophical and logical disputations—‘ dis- 
putandi gratia’’—and signed in Bradford’s 
proper name, these missives being franked 
by his father. The letters comprising the 
other portion, those from ‘‘ Charles Easy ’’ to 
Octavio, treat of ‘‘love, gallantry, in- 
trigue, and some scandal, subjects never to 
be exhausted in Cambridge,’’ and are con- 
veyed by the carrier, the answers being re- 
ceived at a tavern. 

It should be premised that the whole series 
shows Bradford to ke a youth of refined con- 
duct ata dissolute time, of a ready wit, and 
equipped with English not unworthy of that 
golden age of literature, and very different 
from the hideous argot of modern Oxford and 
Cambridge. ‘‘ Though we are likely to be a 
young society,’’ says he, referring to other 
associates, ‘yet I hope not a wild cne, my 
friend ; and what we want in years we must 
endeavour to make up in prudence and know- 
ledge.”’ 

Glancing now only at the lighter portion of 
the narrative, it appears that Charles Easy’s 
first love was rudely torn from him, and the 
stricken, tear-stained damsel forced out of 
hand to accept the addresses of a Mr. Smyth. 
As in the ease of Trilby and Litrebilli, ‘‘a 
d——d old unele’”’ had interfered. This 
dismal tragedy turns the youthful desdichado 
into a most amusing cynic, and as he flits like 
a dragon-fly from Chloe to Sylvia, Calista, 
Luey, and Ethelinda—with the variety of a 
fair nymph in distant Carlisle, Quivira—he 
protests himself ‘fa sober lover’’ with regard 
to the paradox of diverting himself with more 
than one mistress at atime: ‘‘a sober lover, 
hang it, that’s a paradox, too, but so is all 
that relates to love.’’ He fails not to give 
advice to Octavio as to his demeanour at ‘* Ye 
eorner house,’’ warning him against the fas- 
cinating widow and the lovely sister, to whom, 
nevertheless, Octavio presently becomes en- 
gaged. 

A year after his first great blow Charles 
Easy meets poor sacrificed Mrs. Smyth, and 
tells Octavio he ‘‘forgives or rather thanks 
her for marrying the parson’’ and leaving him 
at liberty to admire the most charming and 
virtuous of her sex, Maria. A eapital account 
is given of the unmasking of the treachery of 
Chloe in the Little Cloisters, and of further 
adventures; and with Maria he ridicules the 
others all round for falling so easy a prey to 





pre-elected to a scholarship at Bene’t, which 
gave rise to lengthy discussions and an appeal 
to the Visitors. Finally, a petition to the 
King in Council resulted in ‘‘ happy delivery 
from toryism and tyranny.’’ 

In 1718 he went through a course of 
anatomy with Mr. Cheselden ; he entered into 
special studies preparatory to taking orders,. 
and became secretary to his father. In this 
laborious office he accompanied him on his 
first visit to Carlisle. Of the life at ‘‘ Belve- 
dere ’’—that is, Rose Castle, ‘‘a sweet country 
retirement ’’—a great deal is recorded, ‘‘ My 
Lord’”’ has a large house-party, two public: 
days are kept in the week, and the manner of 
life from morn to eve is described. When the 
good prelate retires for the night the young 
men adjourn to ‘‘the butler’s room, and there: 
over a bottle of ale tell old stories, toast our 
mistresses, and chat till about eleven, Thus. 
we live, and now to tell you how we love.’” 
The family returned to Westminster in August, 
and Carlisle saw her new bishop no more. The 
dress of Bradford at this time consisted of ‘fa 
suit of black cloths, as I think they are the: 
genteelest wear that is, with a sword and 
white gloves.’’ So habited, his visits to Maria,. 
he says, quoting Lord Foppington, ‘‘add an 
agreeable vermeile to my complexion.’”’ He 
wore his own ‘‘ flowing locks,’’ in deference to- 
his father’s wishes. 

As secretary to his father, in addition to his. 
theological studies, his whole day was generally 
taken up. The evenings were therefore spent 
in ecoffee-houses, with adjournments to taverns,. 
where the king’s health was drunk in ‘ neat 
port,’’ claret, or Gallicia, absent friends. 
remembered, and mistresses toasted. Thither 
foregathered the trusty Bene’t ‘‘ chums,’’ who- 
in their turn depict their own and their friends” 
characters in other sections of the popular 
Octavio's correspondence, 

Bradford having now begun to prepare him-- 
self for orders, and to work seven hours a day, 
he explains with great good sense that he has. 
entirely put aside all his former trifling, and 
become a serious and rational man. Sermon-- 
making demands his anxious attention, his. 
conscience is at ease, and so calm is he that 
“‘T have just been called down to drink tea 
with three very pretty ladys which I did with- 
out any emotion.’’ 

In this vein he continues until the eve of 
his ordination, when in a touching letter to- 
Octavio he speaks of his anxiety and 





agitation at the approaching crisis in his life,. 
March 10th, 1720. In his last letter, dated. 
March 19th, giving an account of the ordina- 
tion, he repeats that he has ‘‘ once more and 
for ever bid adieu to all thoughts of love, 
women, and such-like nonsense.’’ He was 
appointed to the vicarage of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne about a year later, and his father had 
much pleasure, in October, 1723, in hearing: 
from the Bishop of Durham of ‘‘ his son’s great 
conduct in the management of a very divided 
town.’’ In 1724 he was made archdeacon and 
prebendary of Rochester, and dying unmarried, 
July 15th, 1728, at the early age of thirty- 
two, was buried ‘‘in the North Cross’’ of 
Westminster Abbey. Thus the idyllic picture- 
he drew in 1719—‘‘ If everI marry may a table- 
set round with sons be my portion: indeed 
if one pretty female creep in to keep her: 
mother company I shall forgive her ’’—was: 
never realized. ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 








SALES. 
Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE: 
sold on the 12th inst. a portion of the library 
of Major-General W. N. Waller, of Gloucester, 
comprising books collected by Edmund Waller 
the poet and his descendants, amongst which 
were the following: Cicero’s Three Books of 
Duties, Sir William Waller’s copy, 1583, 
51. 15s. Cicero’s Cato Major, printed by 








was the greater in the early part of the 
eighteenth century—the excess of pluralism, 


his platonic attentions. In 1717 Bradford was 


Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 1744, 141. 
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Horace, first Aldine edition, John Grolier’s 
copy (slightly damaged), Venet., 1509, 841. 
Scott’s Waverley, first edition, original boards, 
uneut (wanting half-title to each volume), 
1814, 1151. Sporting Magazine, 1845-66, 221. 
Ben Jonson’s Execration against Vulean, first 
edition (front. wanting), 1640 ; The Batchelor’s 
Banquet, 1677, and another in 1 vol., 8l. 
White’s History of Selborne, first edition, 
1789, 101. Bible, ‘‘ Breeches’’ version, 1583, 
an unusually fine copy, 111. 5s. Views in 
Buckinghamshire connected with the poet 
Waller, &e., 171. J. Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva, 
ithe History of the Army under Sir T. Fairfax, 
1647, 121. 12s. W. Turner, The Herball, &c., 
Collen, 1568, &e., 221. The poet’s copies of 
Ovid, 1601, 8l.; Homer, 1606, 71, 5s.; Livy, 
1555, 31. 12s. 6d. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 13th inst. 
-and two following days the under-mentioned 
‘books: Annals of Natural History, 1837-77, 
201. 10s. Geological Society’s Quarterly 
Journal, 1845-90, 161. 5s, Linnean Society’s 
Journal, 1856-99, 111. Microscopical Society, 
1844-99, 11l. 15s, Astronomical Society’s 
Monthly Notices, 1831-1900, 221. Journal 
and Proceedings of the Chemical Society, 
1870-90, 101. 5s. Ray Society’s Publications, 
74 vols., 1844-97, 281. Geological Society's 
Transactions, 1811-56, 161, Astronomical 
Society’s Memoirs and Monthly Notices, 
1822-99, 301. Linnean Society’s Transactions, 
1791-1891, 171, 15s. Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
1798-1801, 12/. Leslie's Memoirs of Constable, 
1843, 81. 15s. Burlington Fine-Arts Club Por- 
trait Miniatures, 1889, 31l. Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods’s Sale Catalogues, 1860-99, 
131. 10s. O. Lorenz, Catalogue Général de 
la Librairie Frangaise, 1867-1900, 121. 2s. 6d. 
Book-Prices Current, vols, i.-xi., 81. Engrav- 
ings from the Works of Sir T. Lawrence, 
m.d., 241. 10s. 








ROBERT MELVILLE'S RIDR, AND THE CASKET 
LETTERS. 


St. Andrews, December 20, 1900. 
A COMBINATION of a sporting ‘‘ record ”’ 
-with the mystery of the Casket letters is worth 
noting. According to the Earl of Morton, he 


got hold of the famous casket on Friday, 


June 20th, 1567, It was late, and he did not 
force the casket open till the morning of 
Saturday, June 21st, On the same day Robert 
Melville rode to London with a letter for 
‘Cecil and a verbal message (a ‘‘sudden 
dispatch’’) from Maitland of Lethington, 
‘who was present at the opening of the 
easket on that day. On Monday, June 23rd, 
Melville was probably in London: he was 
certainly there on Tuesday, June 24th, 
-when he sent a note, dated at ‘‘ Loundoun, 
Twsdaye,’’ to Cecil. On Wednesday, June 26th, 
he was warned, in cipher, that he had spoken 
too freely, ‘‘ for something is come to the 
knowledge of the French Ambassador here,’’ 
¢On Friday, June 28th, Melville was back in 
Berwick, Can we doubt that he carried the 
news of the casket, and of its evidence against 
Mary, to Cecil and to Elizabeth, whom he 
saw? Asa feat in riding, Robert’s beats his 
brother James's famous ride to London with the 
news of the birth of James VI. The authorities 
are in Mr. Bain’s Calendar (1900), vol. ii. 
pp. 336-339. ANDREW LANG. 








Literarp Giossip. 


Dr. Warn’s praiseworthy scheme for the 
-advancement of the scientific study of his- 
tory amidst the unrivalled archives and 
museums of London may now be considered 
to have reached the second stage of develop- 
ment common to all such movements. At 
the recent meeting of the General Committee, 
-over which Mr. James Bryce presided, an 
influential Executive Committee was ap- 
pointed, which will hold its first meeting 





towards the end of next month. As it was 
plainly intimated in the course of Mr. Bryce’s 
eloquent address that the success of the 
movement must depend upon the material 
support accorded to it by the great body of 
historical students and antiquaries in this 
country, we can only hope that the latter 
will realize the importance of placing the 
systematic study of our national history on 
the same footing that it occupies abroad. 
We gathered from the proceedings of the 
meeting referred to that the scheme will be 
worked out on the broadest lines, with a view 
to cover all possible subjects of original re- 
search. Obviously this is a policy which 
promises most hope of a wide recognition of 
the advantages which such an institution 
should be able to offer to London and 
provincial students. 


WE regret to announce the death of Sir 
Thomas Clark, Bart., head of the well- 
known Edinburgh publishing house of 
T. & T. Clark. He entered the firm in 
1846, when the business was conducted by 
his uncle. On the death of the latter he 
became sole partner, and so continued until 
his own sons joined him. Sir Thomas took 
a leading part in Edinburgh public life, 
and it was during his term of office as 
Lord Provost that the foundation stone of 
the Public Library was laid. The senior 
partner of the firm is now Mr. John Maurice 
Clark, who succeeds to the title. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
Messrs. Longman made a present of 50/. 
to the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 
being a sum received by their firm on 
account of a breach of copyright. 


Tue Edinburgh University Court has 
decided to apply part of the bequest made 
to the University by the late Sir William 
Fraser to the establishment of a new 
lectureship in Ancient History. 


Mr. J. A. Srevarr retires with the close 
of the century from the editorship of the 
Publishers’ Circular. Mr. Steuart is on the 
point of finishing his new novel, a love story 
with a military background, which Mr. 
Hutchinson will issue in February. 


‘THe Work anv Puiace or Hucnown’ 
was dealt with by Mr. G. Neilson before 
the Glasgow Archeological Society, Prin- 
cipal Story in the chair, on the 20th inst. 
The essayist denied that anything of nick- 
name or derogation attached to the personal 
name Huchown, which was a dignitied and 
regular form of Hugh in Scotland, as shown 
by the enrolment of a marriage contract of 
1416, wherein the bridegroom, a Scottish 
lord, was styled Huchon in the ver- 
nacular deed and Hugo in the Latin enrol- 
ment. The ‘‘Awle Ryale” was equated 
with the “aula regis” or “ aula de Edyn- 
burgh” of fourteenth - century references 
with which Sir Hugh of Eglintoun was 
historically associated. The paper centred, 
however, on quite a new argument for a 
close connexion between five alliterative 
poems and a claim to having established 
their order of production. 

Tue Right Hon. A. J. Balfour has been 
compelled to postpone his address at the 
Goldsmiths’ Institute until February 7th. 

No fewer than 460 candidates have 
entered for the January diploma examina- 
tion of the College of Preceptors. 











Tue Freemasons are vacating their fine 
premises at the Royal Masonic Institution 
for Boys at Wood Green, which have been 
purchased for the Home and Oolonial 
Training College, now in Gray’s Inn Road. 


Ir has been found necessary to bring to 
an end, for the present, the series of lectures 
which have been given during the past 
three years by the London School of Ethics 
and Social Philosophy. 


Recarvine the review of ‘Before Good- 
night,’ Dr. Dabbs writes to say that he has 
never heard of or read ‘W. V., her Book,’ 
Authors seem to read less and less, not even 
the proofs of their own books often. En 
revanche they write more—a doubtful gain. 
Dr. Dabbs is occupied with professional 
work ; but we hope he will give a little time 
to Mr. Canton, of whom a good many people 
have heard. 


Ir is understood that the University of 
Birmingham will, in the course of a few 
months, thoroughly ‘organize a Faculty of 
Commerce. Provision has already been 
made for a Chairof Economics, which will 
naturally serve as a nucleus of the faculty. 


An eminent authority on Goethe has 
passed away in the person of Dr. K. J. 
Schroer, who died at Vienna on Decem- 
ber 17th in his ninety-fifth year. He was 
one of the editors of the Weimar edition of 
Goethe’s works, and editor of the Chronik 
des Wiener Goethe Vereins. In addition to his 
commentaries and essays on Goethe, which 
won for him the name of the ‘“ Austrian 
Diintzer,’”’ he published a history of German 
literature and a number of studies on philo- 
logical subjects. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Return of Restrictions upon British 
Indian Subjects in British Colonies and De- 
pendencies (7d.). 








SCIENCE 
Ia Vie de Pasteur. Par René Vallery- 
Radot. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 


THERE is abundant evidence in M. Vallery- 
Radot’s monumental work of research and 
application. There is also restraint where 
an excess of the usual Gallic scholastic 
atmosphere of ‘‘cher maitre” would have 
been excusable. As much information as 
is necessary has been given on the history 
of the Pasteur family down to Jean Joseph 
Pasteur, the father of the great savant, 
and the account is interesting; we are not 
bored by genealogy. The first person to 
exercise a decisive influence on the career 
of the young Louis Pasteur was M. 
Romanet, principal of the College of Arbois. 
This gentleman is said to have discovered 
in the boy of thirteen “1’étincelle préte 4 
jaillir,” and we find that, at thie early age, 
Pasteur had a certain quality of seriousness 
in his tastes and demeanour, besides other 
virtues prophetic of the accurate and u- 
assailable work he was destined to accom- 
plish. ‘D’un esprit si réfléchi qu’on le 
croyait lent, il n’avangait rien dont il ne 
fat absolument sir.” France and the world 
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at large owe this excellent M. Romanet 4 
great debt of gratitude if he really guided, 
as is here declared, the thoughts of the 
young Pasteur in the direction of the Ecole 
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Normale. The next change of importance 
‘in the life of Pasteur was his departure for 
Paris and his arrival at the Pension Barbet, 
where he suffered such terrible homesick- 
ness that he was taken back to Arbois by 
his father. Then came an era when his 


‘the many portraits of friends and relations 
which he executed in pastel. This nearly 
“fatal facility’ was, however, neutralized 
by his entering the College of Besancon and 
‘the wholesome and regular work for the 
-degree of Bachelier és Lettres, which he 
obtained on August 29th, 1840, showing a 
distinct preference for the scientific and 
philosophical part of the examination. His 
letters to his father at this period are, with 
allowance for certain national peculiarities, 
models of what a son’s letters should be. The 
next influence of a strong personality on his 
life was that of the great chemist Dumas at 
the Sorbonne, whose lectures were nearly 
always attended by six or seven hundred 
people. It is at this -period, in connexion 
with a letter from Joseph Pasteur to his son, 
that the author is betrayed into what appears 
to be an erroneous observation concerning 
the character of the later and more inspired 
work of Pasteur. Of the admonition “....puis 
si tu négliges pas les mathématiques, si une 
science ne géne pas |’autre—Je ne le pense 
pas—Loin de la, cela doit s’entr’aider,” M. 
Vallery-Radot remarks: ‘Cette idée, que 
le pére jetait en passant, ne devait-elle pas 
recevoir une démonstration éclatante par les 
travaux du fils?” whereas, with the excep- 
tion of the early chemico-physical researches, 
Pasteur’s work lay entirely in those depart- 
ments of science least concerned with 
mathematics. 

The author provides a most fascinating 
and lucid résumé of the researches on dextro- 
and levo - rotatory tartaric acid and 
tartrates, their practical results, and the 
suggestions of a great tale which hang on 
the polarimeter and magnetism, leaving us 
still much to solve. A touching example of 
a too infrequent lack of jealousy between 
scientists, even when in the positions of 
master and pupil, was the enthusiasm of 
Biot about Pasteur’s work on molecular 
dissymmetry. The marriage of Pasteur to 
Mlle. Marie Laurent is rather quickly passed 
over, but that he made a good choice is 
shown by the statement that ‘“‘ Madame 
Pasteur sut, dés les premiers jours, non 
seulement admettre, mais approuver que le 
laboratoire passat avant tout.” 

In 1856 came the incidents which caused 
the great change in the work of Pasteur— 
the transition from physics to biology, from 
the study of unorganized or dead material 
to the study of life. His progress through 
the vital phenomena in lactic and alcoholic 
fermentation, the diseases of wine and beer, 
the great controversy with Liebig, and that 
with Bastian on the spontaneous generation 
of life, to his epoch-making discoveries in 
the microbial origin of some of the most 
deadly diseases in man and the lower 
animals, is admirably set forth. The com- 
pleteness of the experimental refutation of 
the spontaneous generation theory exércised 
his manipulative ingenuity to the full, and 
the experiments were flawless, unlike those of 
the other side. Pasteur’s historic question to 
Bastian, ‘‘ Flambez- vous vos vases avant de 


| of this controversial safeguard. Once started 

on his investigations of the ‘‘ world of the 
infinitely little,” Pasteur managed to accom- 
plish an amount of brilliant and successful 
research which it is almost bewildering to 
contemplate. He designed systems for the 
prevention of diseases of beer, wine, and 
vinegar; he saved the silk industry of 
France from destruction by the diseases of 
the silkworms—pébrine and flacherie; and 
then, when it was said that the pecuniary 
results of his labours compensated France 
for the war indemnity paid to Germany, and 
when another man’s work might have been 
considered as finished, Pasteur plunged into 
the domain of medical research. He in- 
vented systems of protective inoculation 
against anthrax, symptomatic anthrax, 
swine fever, chicken cholera, and rabies; 
besides making elaborate studies of cholera 
asiatica, yellow fever, pyeemia, puerperal 
septicemia, &c.; and through all this M. 
Roux writes :— 

‘*On ne s’imagine pas ce que Pasteur a sur- 
monté de répugnances pour visiter les malades 
et assister aux autopsies. Sa sensibilité était 
extréme, et il souffrait moralement et physique- 
ment les douleurs des autres...... Mais son amour 
de la science, sa curiosité du vrai, étaient plus 
forts: il revenait le lendemain.” 

The researches, so eminently successful, 
which may be regarded as the crown of his 
labour, and by which Pasteur is best known 
in this country, were those on rabies or hydro- 
phobia. There are many people to whom 
Pasteur is ‘‘ the dog man,” just as Kipling 
is the ‘‘ man who wrote ‘ The Absent- minded 
Beggar.’ To such persons we would re- 
commend a perusal of this book. The inocu- 
lations against rabies have now passed the 
experimental stage, and there is no longer 
any doubt as to their efficacy against what 
is probably the most ghastly and terrifying 
pathological condition to which man is liable. 

Certain dominant qualities of this illus- 
trious man are brought home to us by this 
record of his life’s work. As was said of 
him when a boy, “‘il n’avangait rien dont il 
ne fit absolument sir.”’ So could it be said 
of him throughout his life—he never “ ran 
a theory”’ till he had proved it to the hilt 
by experiment. But the chief marvel of 
all lay in the almost prophetic accuracy of 
his preconceived ideas. Another wonder 
to the modern bacteriologist will be the 
comparative crudeness of the methods by 
which his beautiful results were obtained. 
The numerous observations on morphology of 
great accuracy without staining methods, the 
innumerable pure ‘‘ cultures” without solid 
media, the multitude of dilutions and attenu- 
ations, and this drudgery always pushed 
to a finish, whether successful or otherwise, 
constitute a great example in perseverance 
and completeness to the student. And yet 
we cannot call Pasteur the “father of 
bacteriology,” for although we marvel at 
his results, it is probable that no one else 
could have obtained them by the methods he 
used; and it was left for Robert Koch of 
Erlangen to invent processes accurate and 
simple which all can follow, and which have 
hardly undergone any important modifica- 
tion since their first publication. 

On the title-page the author quotes that 
eminent bacteriologist and favourite pupil, 
M. Roux: ‘L’cuvre de Pasteur est 


faut avoir vécu dans son intimité pour 
connaitre toute la bonté de son coour.” With 
this tribute to Pasteur as a man we may 
close our notice. 








Aether and Matter: a Development of the 
Dynamical Relations of the Aether to Material 
Systems, on the Basis of the Atomic Constitution 
of Matter ; including a Discussion on the Influ- 
ence of the Earth’s Motion on Optical Phenomena. 
By J. Larmor, F.R.S. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—We have here a masterly review of 
modern theories respecting the constitution of 
matter and of «ether. The old doctrine of hard 
solid atoms is mentioned only to be rejected ; 
but careful consideration is given to the possi- 
bilities arising from vortex rings and quasi- 
gyrostatic actions. Dr. Larmor accepts 
“the assumption of a plenum, in which the ultimate 
atoms exist as the nuclei which determine its strains 
and motions. This idea of a plenum with uniform 
properties throughout all extension, but permeated 
by intrinsic singular points, each of which deter- 
mines and, so to speak, locks up permanently a 
surrounding steady state of strain or other disturb- 
ance, forms the ultimate basis of all developments 
relating to the constitution of aether and matter 
such as are here attempted. To make a beginning 
in the direct or synthetic manner, it is necessary 
to assign a working scheme of properties to the 
plenum... The precise formal nature of these...... 
was first unravelled by MacCullagh in his masterly 
analysis of the optical phenomena of crystals. But 
he realized very clearly that nothing of the nature 
of such a type of strain as he was led to postulate 
can be thought of asassociated with ordinary matter ; 
so he retained his specification of the dynamical con- 
stitution of the plenum as a purely analytical scheme, 
that is, as a consistent scheme of properties of this 
ult:a-material medium which he could not illustrate 
from the behaviour of elastic matter. Shortly after- 
wards Rankine, never timid in his speculations, 
expounded MacCullagh’s analytical scheme soundly 
and clearly, in full contrast with the elastic pro- 
perties of matter, as representing a uniform medium 
or plenum endowed with ordinary inertia, but with 
elasticity of purely rotational type. This conception 
has recently been revived by Lord Kelvin, who illu- 
minated the whole matter by showing how by aid 
of gyrostatic systems the abstract conception of a 
rotationally elastic medium could be illustrated and 
close'y copied in a material model...... All that is 
know2...... of the aether itself may be formulated as 
a scheme of differential equations defining the pro- 
perties of a continuum in space, which it would be 
gratuitous to further explain by any complication of 
structure.” 

Great emphasis is laid on the essential connexion 
of electricity with matter :— 

“Tt has been noted by Maxwell, and was after- 
wards very fully enforced by Von Helmholtz, that 
the interpretation of Faraday’s quantitative laws of 
electrolysis could only be that electricity is distri- 
buted in an atomic manner, that each atom of matter 
has its definite electric equivalent, the same for all 
kinds of atoms: and even the expressive phrase ‘an 
atom of electricity ’ was imported into the theory by 
Maxwell.” 

Dr. Larmor holds that 

‘‘the atomic charge is of the essence of each of the 
ultimate subatoms, or, as we may call them, protions, 
of which an aggregation, in stable orbital motion 
round each other, go to make up the ordinary mole- 
cule of matter; so that the transference of electric 
charge will involve transference or interchange of 
these constituent portions themselves between the 
molecules, that is, it will always involve chemical 
change, as Faraday held on experimental grounds 
must be the case.” 

He maintains that 

“the protion must be in whole or in part a nucleus 
of intrinsic strain in the aether, a place at which the 
continuity of the medium has been broken and 
cemented together again (to use a crude, but effective 
image) without accurately fitting the parts, so that 
there is a residual strain all round the place.” 

He dwells with sympathetic appreciation on 
MacCullagh’s conception, mathematically worked 
out, of an sether possessing purely rotational 
elasticity, which 

“would be partaety fluid for all motions of irrota- 
tional type, but would resist elastically, by a reacting 
torque, any differential rotations of the elements of 
volume, somewhat after the manner that a spinuing 
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Here, then, we have the specification of an ideal 
medium that would behave as a fluid to solid bodies 
moving through it, because its irrotational motion 
would be precisely the same as that of a fluid in the 
corresponding circumstances: it would not resist 
the motion of such solids any more than the aether 
resists the motion of the heavenly bodies or of 
material masses generally : moreover, vortex rings 
could permanently exist in it and persist according 
to the well-known laws of abstract hydrodynamics.” 
But much as he would like to accept these 
beautiful visions, he is compelled to lay them 
aside in favour of a different view, 

“the ultimate element of material constitution 
being taken to be an electric charge or nucleus of 
permanent aetherial strain instead of a vortex ring. 
A view of the constitution of matter, which proves 
to be sufficient over an extensive range of physical 
theory and must not be made any more complex 
until it proves insufficient in some definite feature, 
asserts that the molecule is composed simply of a 
system, probably large in number, of positive and 
negative protions in a state of steady orbital motion 
round each other.” 

The difficulties connected with the aberration of 
light receive careful attention. Airy’s water 
telescope and Michelson and Morley’s inter- 
ference experiment are critically discussed ; and 
in connexion therewith an exposition is given of 
Lorentz’s view that the motion of the earth in 
its orbit involves a contraction along that 
diameter which is the instantaneous direction 
of motion. Among the many subjects treated 
are ray-velocity, wave-velocity, the laws of 
least time and least action, molecular and 
magneto-optic rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion, the Zeeman effect, and Rontgen radiation. 
Much of the book is mathematical, and the 
mathematical conceptions which enter into the 
discussion of electromagnetic waves are very 
dexterously handled. Interesting historical par- 
ticulars are given (especially in Appendix D), 
and there is a full index. 


Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of 
Sewage. By Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. . (Robert 
Ingram.)—The object of this book is to review 
the various methods of sewage disposal at 
present in operation, indicating their merits 
and their defects, to give a résumé of the results 
of the experiments contained in the reports of 
several sanitary authorities, and to show that 
a purely bacterial treatment of sewage and the 
refuse products of manufactories, conducted in 
a proper sequence, is quite feasible, and offers 
the most satisfactory solution of the problem. 
The importance of a suitable disposal of sewage, 
both on sanitary and economical grounds, aug- 
ments with the increasing density of population; 
and methods which proved satisfactory enough 
for small villages and towns at a distance apart 
have become wholly inadequate or inexpedient 
for the large, crowded, and rapidly increasing 
towns of the present day. By greatly diluting 
and gradually purifying by oxidation in their 
downward course the sewage discharged into 
them by the towns and villages along their banks, 
rivers furnished formerly a simple and efticient 
means of disposal ; but the growth of the towns 
and the extension of the population along the 
river banks, together with the correspondingly 
increasing demands for water supply of a higher 
standard of purity, necessarily drawn from 
the rivers themselves, have obliged riverside 
towns, except in sparsely inhabited districts or 
within tidal limits, to abandon their rivers asa 
vehicle for their sewage, and to resort to some 
method of treatment enabling them to discharge 
a purified effluent into the river. The rapidly 
growing volume of the sewage of London also, 
though discharged into the tidal Thames some 
miles below the metropolis, became such a 
source of pollution to the river that now the 
solid constituents are intercepted and taken in 
special vessels to sea to be discharged. Irre- 
spectively, moreover, of the question of pollu- 
tion, the discharge of sewage into the nearest 
watercourse may be regarded as a wasteful 
system, removing in increasing quantities cer- 


them to waste, instead of returning them, after 
they have performed their functions, in a suit- 
able form for fertilizing the land whence they 
came, and thereby completing a natural cycle 
of changes. Several systems of chemical purifi- 
cation combined with mechanical separation 
have been employed for rendering the sewage 
inoffensive, removing the solids to be used as 
manure, and purifying the effluent. Such 
treatment, however, is costly ; the chemicals 
required add to the volume of sludge which has 
to be pressed and dried before it can be utilized 
for manure; and the resulting product has 
proved generally of little value, and difficult to 
dispose of. Irrigation of land by sewage, as a 
means of utilizing the fertilizing constituents 
and returning the effluent purified by filtration 
through the soil in an innocuous condition to 
the river, has been very extensively developed 
in recent years; and it would appear at first 
sight a perfectly satisfactory method of sewage 
disposal, restoring the manurial ingredients 
to the land and adequately pure water to the 
river. Unfortunately sewage for irrigation, 
unlike irrigation water in hot, dry countries, 
is not a readily saleable article ; and it cannot, 
like the latter, be merely supplied where and 
when required, but it has to be discharged with 
regularity whether required by the crops 
or not. In spite of the rainfall being 
generally excluded from the sewers under 
these conditions, the sewage is largely 
diluted owing to the water-closet system ; and 
the sewage is most abundant in the very populous 
districts where land is most difficult to obtain. 
Moreover, very compact soil and swampy land 
are unsuitable for sewage irrigation ; and the 
conveyance of the sewage to a distance to secure 
suitable land for irrigation is costly and may be 
impracticable. Owing to these objections and 
restrictions, the local drainage authorities have 
generally been obliged to set up a sewage farm 
of their own, limited in extent to the area just 
sufficient to ensure the due purification of the 
effluent, depending on the concentration of the 
sewage and the physical and chemical constitu- 
tion of the soil. These farms, being abundantly 
watered throughout the year without any regard 
to the state of the weather, can only grow crops 
which can thrive under these conditions, and 
their cultivation is often carried on at a loss ; 
and the soil is liable to get clogged by the sludge. 
Some of the defects of constant sewage irriga- 
tion are avoided by resorting to intermittent 
irrigation on a selected porous soil, so that aéra- 
tion can go on during the periods of repose, and 
more thorough oxidation is secured. In many 
cases the solids are partially removed from the 
sewage by filtration or precipitation by chemicals 
before the liquid is used for irrigating the land ; 
but this process involves the production of 
sludge, which must be separately treated and 
disposed of, and chemicals cannot be used which 
are liable to be injurious to vegetation. Friltra- 
tion of sewage through a bed of coke or burnt 
ballast about four to five feet thick, carried on 
intermittently to allow of thorough aération, 
has been found to effect a satisfactory purifica- 
tion, due, as the author deduces, to bacterial 
influences. As the author’s aim is to point out 
the important part bacteria play in the purifica- 
tion of sewage, and to urge a treatment which 
would develope their capabilities to the utmost 
by placing them at the proper periods under 
the conditions most favourable to their growth, 
the greater part of the book is devoted to sub- 
jects bearing upon this question. Thus out of 
twelve chapters two deal with the chemical 
analysis of sewage and its effluents, one chapter 
describes the bacteria commonly found in sew- 
age, and another explains the chemical changes 
produced by them ; whilst the four final chapters 
are devoted to matters relating to bacterial 
purification. The bacteria in sewage appear to 
be of two distinct kinds, namely, those which 
flourish without air, or anaérobic, producing 


those which require air for their development, 
termed aérobic, and produce their changes by 
oxidation. It has been long known that sewage 
buried in the soil or discharged into a river 
gradually undergoes changes, and loses its offen- 
sive and noxious properties ; but it has only been. 
discovered by degrees within the last twenty 
years that these changes are produced by living 
organisms. These changes have been found to 
take place in definite stages, in which the two 
kinds of bacteria successively perform their 
functions; and the changes are naturally 
effected most completely and rapidly when 
each kind of bacteria is in turn placed 
under conditions most favourable to its action. 
The cycle of changes is stated to comprise a 
short initial stage and three definite stages. The 
brief initial stage consists of transient aérobie: 
changes produced by the free oxygen dissolved 
in the water and contained in the air acting 
upon the urea, ammonia, and other easily 
decomposable matters; but the first deiinite 
stage is rapidly reached, consisting of anaérobic 
liquefaction acting upon albuminous matters, 
cellulose and fibre, and fats, producing soluble 
nitrogenous compounds, phenol derivatives, 
gases, and ammonia. The second stage consists 
in the semi-anaérobic breaking down of the 
intermediate dissolved bodies, affecting amido- 
compounds, fatty acids, dissolved residues, and 
phenolic bodies, and producing ammonia, 
nitrites, and gases ; whilst the third, final stage 
of complete aération and nitrification, acting 
upon the ammonia and carbonaceous residues, 
results in the production of carbonic acid, water, 
and nitrates. In several processes for the 
purification of sewage the order of these changes 
is reversed or confused, hindering or delaying 
the final result. Thus in the ordinary irrigation 
of land with sewage the aérobic action is 
primarily promoted ; whilst in the downward 
intermittent filtration through filter-beds the 
anaérobic and aérobic actions are mingled, which 
interferes with their full efficiency. The proper 
cycle of changes given above requires the absence 
of air in the first stage, a moderate amount of 
air in the second, and complete aération in the 
third stage, which is best attained by upward 
filtration, or any other process complying with 
these conditions, such as the arrangements 
described in chap. xi.; and this explains the 
good results which were obtained by slow upward 
filtration as long ago as 1870, in which the con- 
siderable primary changes produced where aéra- 
tion was excluded were absolutely unconnected 
with oxidation. A better result, moreover, has 
been found to be 

‘‘ attained when the liquid products are continuously 
removed. as in the bacterial tanks of Cameron and 
Moncrieff, and the nitrifying trays of the latter, 
than where periods of stagnation occur, as in the 
intermittent system.” 

The very important merit is claimed for bacterial 
purification of affording an effluent of great 
agricultural value, on account of the high 
nitrification of the sewage in the final stage. 
There appear also to be some grounds for sup- 
posing that a bacterial treatment might cope 
with many of the troublesome impurities con- 
tained in trade effluents; and the author con- 
cludes the volume with the statement of his 
belief ‘‘that a bacterial process, conducted in 
regular sequence, would deal with all ordinary 
manufacturing admixtures.” The book will be 
welcome to all who take an interest in the pro- 
gress of sewage disposal, and the results of 
numerous experiments and observations are 
brought forward in support of the advantages 
of bacterial purification. 








SOCIETIES. 
NvuMISMATIC.—Dec. 20.—Sir J. Evans, President, 
in the cbhair.—Lord Avebury and Mr. R. N. Roskell 
were elected Memberz.—The President exhibited @ 
Bristol copper tcken of the sixteenth century, 
which had been recently found in Pitstone Church- 
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deaden weight, stamped with a fleur-de-lis between 
the letter. G. D., and with a representation of the 
reverse type of the English halfpenny of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, but bearing the inscrip- 
tion POIS D'ESTERLIN. It weighs 7,583 grains, or 
500 sterlings of 15°16 grains each, the weight of the 
penny from Henry IV. to Edward IV. being at 
15 grains —Mr. T. Bliss showed proofs in silver and 
pewter of the gun-money crown of James II., and 
a proof in silver of the half-crown, and also a speci- 
men in gold of the badge of a club called “ The 
Order of Blue and Orange,” which was formed about 
1727 by officers of the King’s Own Regiment of Foot 
to uphold the succession of the house of Hanover ; 
aud Mr. A. EK. Copp a Newark shilling with the hall- 
mark for 1640.—Mr. Warwick Wroth communicated 
a paper on ‘The Rearrangement of Parthian 
Coinage.’ The arrangement of this difficult series 
generally accepted is that propose: by Prof. Perey 
Gardner in his monograph on the subject published 
in 1877. Since that date a number of important 
discoveries have been made, especially of tetra- 
drachms having a marked resemblance in type and 
fabric to the contemporary Seleucid coinage. Mr. 
Wroth pointed out that the new evidence derived 
from this source made some of Prof. Gardner’s con- 
clusions untenable. In particular, a tetradrachm 
bearing the Seleucid date 188=B.c. 125-4, not 
known when Prof. Gardner wrote, necessitated the 
transference of a whole class from Phriapatius to 
Artabanus. This change would itself necessitate 
others, and Mr. Wroth gave reasons for what 
seemed to him to be the most probable order of suc- 
cession of the Parthian coins from the beginning of 
the kingdom down to the reign of Phraates LV. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Dee. 18.—Dr. A. Giinther, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the addi- 
tions to the menagerie during November, and ex- 
hibited, on behalf of Major A. St. Hill Gibbons, the 
skull and horns of a white rhinoceros (Rhinoceros 
simus ?) from the White Nile, and the mounted heads 
of two species of Topi antelopes.—Major Gibbons 
read his field-notes on these antelopes and on the 
white riinoceros.—The Secretary also exhibited, on 
behalf of Sir Harry Johnston, some pieces of skin 
of an apparently new species of zebra which had 
been ascertained to inhabit the forest on the banks 
of the Semleki river, near the borders of the Uganda 
Protectorate. — Communications were read from 
Capt. S. S. Flower, on the animals obtained or ob- 
served during Sir William Garstin’s expedition to 
the White Nile, amongst them being several rare 
species of antelopes, such as the white-eared kob 
{Cobus leucotis) and Mrs. Gray’s kob ( Cobus maria), 
and numerous specimens of the shoe-bill or whale- 
headed stork (Baleniceps rev),—from Mr. W. 
Malcolm Thomson, on a large branchiate polynoid 
(Lepidonotus giganteus, Kirk) from New Zealand,— 
from Mr. H, M. Kyle, on a new genus and species 
of flat-fishes from New Zealand, under the pame 
Apsetta thompsoni,—and by Dr. A. G. Butler, on the 
butterflies lately collected by Lord Delamere, which 
had been obtained chiefly near Mount Kenya, in 
British East Africa, and were referred to seventy- 
nine species.—Prof. D'Arcy W. Thompson exhibited 
and described a cuttle-fish (Ancistroteuthis robusta, 
Steenstrup) from Unalaska. The generic position 
of this cuttle-fish had previously beeu uucertain, 
owing to the absence of knowledge of the tentacular 
club. This was now described for the first time, and 
confirmed Steenstrup’s provisional identification.— 
Mr. F. E. Beddard described a new species of earth- 
worm under the name of Amyntas alexandri. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Dec. 5.—Mr. G. H. Verrall, 
President, in the chair.— Mr. Jacoby exhibited 
specimens of ypocephalus armatus from Bahia 
and Chrysomela salisburiensis, a new species, 
from Mashonaland.—Mr. Bower exhibited a speci- 
men of Spi’osoma montanum, an Asiatic species, 
bred from a larva found at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1897, feeding on birch on a moor near 
Paisley, the supposition being that an ovum or 
larva had been introduced with refuse matter. 
—Mr. McLachlan exhibited a female of a dragon-fly 
of the genus Tetracanthagyna from North Borneo, 
similar to 7. vittata, McLach., but with a very 
broad ante-apical fascia on the wings, and with 
some asymmetrical markings. He said there might 
be a question as to the specific identity or other- 
wise of the insect ; and there was also the question 
as to whether the insect described by Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse as Gynacantha plagiata in the Jrans- 
actions for 1878 was specitically the same.—Mr. 
Waterhouse was of opinion that the species was 
distinct.—Mr, R. Adkin exhibited two aberrant 
male specimens of Argynnis aglaia, both taken 
near Brighton in July last, where the species was 
Unusually abundant.—Papers were communicated 
on ‘Observations on some Species of Orina, a Genus 
of Viviparous and Ovo-viviparous Beetles,’ by Mr. 

- C. Champion and Dr, T. A. Chapman, reported 


Male Ventral Segment in Seventeen Osmia Species 
of the Adunca Group, with a Note on the Synonvmy 
of Three Species, and Descriptions of Five which 
appear to be New,’ by the Rev. F. D. Morice,—and 


H. J. Elwes. 





CHEMICAL. — Dec. 2).—Prof. Thorpe, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘Oa 
the Union of Hydrogen and Chlorine,’ by Mr. J. W. 
Mellor,—‘ On the Use of Pyridine for Molecular 
Determinations by the Ebullioscopic Method,’ by 
Mr. W. R. Innes,—‘The Influence of the Methyl 
Group on Ring Formation,’ by Messrs. A. W. Gil- 
body and C. H. G. Sprankling,—‘ The Nitration of 
the Three Tolueneazophenols.’ by Messrs. J. T. 
Hewitt and J. H. Lindfield,—‘ Experiments on the 
Production of Optically Active Compounds from 
Inactive Substances,’ by Dr. F. 8, Kipping,—‘ The 
Preparation of Nitric Oxide: a Lecture Table 
Experiment,’ by Mr. A. Senier,—‘The Action of 
Ethylene Dibromide on Xylidine and Pseudo- 
cumidine,’ and ‘ The Action of Phenyl Carbimide on 
Diphenyl-, Dialphyl-. and Dinaphthyl- Diamines,’ 
by Messrs. A. Senicr and W. Goodwin,—‘ The 
Bromination of the Orthooxyazocompounds and its 
Bearing on their Constitution,’ by Messrs. J. T. 
Hewitt and J. A. Phillips,—' Note on the Action of 
Nitrous Acid on £-nitroso-q-naphthylamine,’ by 
Messrs. A. Harden and J. Okell,—and ‘1:2: 4 Meta- 
xylidine-6-Sulphuric Acid,’ by Messrs. H. E, Arm- 
strong and L. P. Wilson. 


HISTORICAL,—Dec. 20.—The President, Dr. A. W. 
Ward, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Mr. R. 8. Rait, the Rev. R. W. Free, Mr. 
A. G. Doughty, and Miss E. M. Leonard.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Ronald W. Heaton on ‘The Early 
Relations between the Slavs and the Teutons.’—A 
discussion followed, in which the President and Mr. 
Oscar Browning took part. 





3IBLIOGRAPHICAL.—Dec. 17.—Annual Meeting. 
—Dr. Garnett, Past President, in the chair,—The 
report from the Council announced that the books 
for 1899 bad been completed by the issue of Mr. 
Greg’s ‘ List of English Plays * and Mr. Macfarlane’s 
illustrated monograph on ‘Autoine Vérard.’ For 
1900 Mr. Proctor’s monograph on ‘The Printing of 
Greck in the Fifteenth Century’ would be issued 
at the end of the month, and a half volume of 7rans- 
actions was in the press. During the year 3327. had 
been paid for printing and 105/, for illustrations, and 
after providing for the books in hand there was a 
small surplus. The Council had subscribed for a 
copy of Mr. Arber’s reprint of the ‘Term Catalogues,’ 
and commended his undertaking to the notice of 
Members. During the year the Society had lost 
seven Members by death, among others Mr. H. 3. 
Ashbee, an original Member, who had greatly 
helped the Society by his work. The report and 
balance-sheet were adopted, and Mr. F. Jenkinson 
was elected President of the Society in succession 
to Lord Crawford, and Mr. W. W. Greg to the seat 
on the Council vacated by Mr. Ashbee’s death.—Mr., 
G. F, Barwick then read a paper on a copy of Ptolemy 
bound for Mary, Queen of Scots, in which he de- 
scribed the illumination of the book for its original 
owners, the Frescobaldi of Florence, and its binding, 
in the style of Nicolas Eve, for Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The book was acquired by Sir Wollaston 
Franks from Mr. Quaritch, who bought it at the 
Sunderland sale, and was now exhibited to the 
Society by the kindness of its present owner, Mr. 
C. H. Read, of the British Museum, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. London Institution, 4.—‘ Flowers: Insect Visitors,’ Prof. W. B. 
Bottomley. (Juvenile Lecture ) 
— Institute of Actuaries, 5} —‘Un the Rationale of Di d 
Bonus Premiunis,’ Mr. H. Moir. 
Royal Jnstitution, 3.—‘ Evidence from the Stars,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Significance of Planetary Move- 
ments,’ SirR. 8. Ball. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
— London Institution, 4.—‘ Flowers: Unbidden Guests,’ Prof. 
W. B. Kottomley. (Juvenile Lecture.) 





Tvrs. 


Fri. Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘'The Geology of Swanage : Chap- 
man’s Pool to Puntield Cove,’ Mr. H. W. ckton, 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ ‘The Evolution of the Moon,’ Sir R. 8. 


ball. (Juvenile Lecture.) 








Science Gossiy, 


JUsT as we are going to press we hear of the 
demise of Lord Armstrong, a most remarkable 
man, who has left his mark on the century now 
expiring. An inventor possessed of real 
scientific genius, he was an indefatigable 
worker. He himself declared lately to a friend 
that for fourteen years after he established the 
works at Elswick he never missed being there 


an obituary notice of Dr. Otto Staudinger by Mr. 


THE planet Mercury is not visible next 
month, and will be at superior conjunction 
with the sun on the 22nd. Venus is a morning 
star, slowly diminishing in brightness, and 
moves during the month from the constellation 
Seorpio into Sagittarius. Mars rises about 
9 o’clock in the evening ; he is nearly stationary 
in the constellation Leo, and increasing in 
brightness. Jupiter is in Sagittarius, and 
will be very near Venus on the morning of the 
16th, the conjunction having taken place on 
the preceding evening. Saturn is situated a 
short distance to the east of Jupiter in the 
same constellation, and will be in conjunetion 
with the moon on the morning of the 1$th, and 
near Venus on that of the 25th. 

THE Lalande Prize of the French Académie 
des Sciences is awarded this year to M. Giaco- 
hini, of the Nice Observatory, for his cometary 
discoveries ; the Damoiseau Prize to J. von 
Hepperger, Professor of Astronomy at Graz, 
for his elaborate investigations into the motions 
of Biela’s comet and its separation into frag- 
ments, which seems to be connected with 
meteoric showers; the Valz Prize to the Abbé 
Verschaffel, Director of the Abbadia Observa- 
tory, for his complete observations of the stars 
of the zone of the photographic catalogue 
undertaken at Paris, and for his invention of 
an ingenious and useful chronographice appa- 
ratus, which prints, with all the subdivisions, 
the observed epochs of any celestial pheno- 
menon; and the Janssen Prize to Prof. Bar- 
nard, formerly of the Lick, now of the Yerkes 
Observatory, for his brilliant discovery of the 
fifth satellite of Jupiter. 

Ow1nG to having to go to press unusually 
early last week, we omitted to record the death 
of Mr. Mulhall, the author of the ‘ Dictionary 
of Statistics.’ 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


French Architects and Sculptors of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Lady Dilke. 
Illustrated. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir is significant that although French types 

were freely used in the larger mansions of 

this country, the Petit Trianon being, as 
well it might be, a favourite model, scarcely 
any English book of even modest preten- 
sions deals with them, while of ambitious 
works by competent writers absolutely none, 
and evenin the dictionaries it isquite unusual 
to find the names of such masters as Boffrand, 
the Gabriels, father and son, and above all 
Servandoni, included. Englishmen have stood 
before St. Sulpice, the portal of St. Roch, 
the Arc de la Paix, and the Arc de 1]’Ktoile, 
and could easily be persuaded they were 
all by the same architect. It may be that 
this ignorance, based upon indifference, is 
due to the fact that all but the very finest 
eighteenth-century pieces of architecture in 

France exhibit a magniloquence largely in 

excess of their undoubted magnificence ; 

and possibly also something may be due 

to the fact that they are products of a 

reign, or reigns, during which the two 

nations were armed against each other. 

There were, no doubt, other causes operat- 

ing to promote the same neglect of what, 

if seen in Italy or Germany, would have 
secured admiration, but which, being in 

France, hardly any English man or woman 

did justice to—leaving it for Lady Dilke 

to set forth with a light and yet search- 

ing touch much that is new to the general 
reader, much that was omitted when James 

Fergusson produced a slight but not par- 
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Architecture,’ which was intended to contain 
all that anybody need know. 

Much as she admires the architecture of 
the eighteenth century, our author is not 
its thorough- going apologist; and it is 
clear that she hit upon one of the causes 
which have led to English neglect of it 
when she writes of what she calls the 
pseudo-classic revival as it flourished for 
a time under Chalgrin, Servandoni’s able 
pupil, that his work, ‘‘even more than 
that of Soufflot (who had come to some- 
thing like grief in the construction of 
Ste. Geneviéve—.c., the Panthéon), em- 
bodied the doctrinaire determination of the 
day.” She proceeds :— 

“ The same vice is inherent in most buildings 
of this period : except inso far as they bear wit- 
ness to an attitude of the mind in itself largely 
theatrical, they are lacking in historical interest, 
lacking in that sense of growth which is the 
beauty of life, the fulfilment of the desires of 
men. To the madness of the curve which had 
run riot in the early years of the century— 
ridiculous, sometimes even grotesque, but often 
entertaining and delightful—had succeeded the 
madness of the straight line embodied in an 
abstract of correct principles which had no 
vitality.” 

After all, we ought not to throw stones at 
Soufflot and his followers. In England there 
were erected in his day thoroughly bad 
imitations of Greek temples, which were 
supposed to be houses, and were called so. 
If Soufflot had let Notre Dame alone, 
we could have forgiven him Ste. Gene- 
viéve ; the atrocities of Chalgrin at the 
Luxembourg and elsewhere are partly 
condoned by the admirable galleries of 
the Palais Royal, and above all by the 
Théatre by Louis at Bordeaux; and to 
these may be added the noble Arcs of 
Paris, which on different scales illus- 
trate the grace of fine proportions and a 
stately purity of line. Had the larger Arc 
been crowned by the intended sculptured 
group, we should have had in it, the finest 
architectural work of the capital of the First 
Empire, almost compensation for endless 
impertinences of extreme academicism, for 
although it was begun in 1806, the Arc really 
belongs to the previous century, and its 
inclusion here justifies our author in say- 
ing, ‘‘In works such as these the architects 
of the First Empire seem to me alone worthy 
of their great traditions.” As to what 
Chalgrin did at the Luxembourg, let us not 
forget what Wyatt did at Salisbury to a 
building compared with which the great 
French palace is clumsy and ostentatious. 
On the other hand, the deeds that were done 
at Notre Dame by Soufflot were bar- 
baric indeed, although their atrocity is not 
so unreasonable as Wyatt’s. To a cer- 
tain extent Viollet-le-Duc healed, or at 
least patched, the wounds of the finest of all 
the Parisian churches, but nothing can set 
up Salisbury again. Therefore let us not 
be too hard upon Souffiot and his like; 
their and Wyatt’s errors were due to the 
‘‘doctrinaire determination of the day,” 
which worked woe on both sides of the 
Channel. To the inception, progress, and 
decline of their school Lady Dilke devotes 
the first and more condensed section of her 
book, deriving it at first issue from the 
Académie des Architectes du Roi set up 
by Colbert in 1672, which threw all the 
weight of organized opinion—expert and 





educated opinion, of course—on that 
side. 

We turn with livelier interest to that 
section of Lady Dilke’s work which, with an 
even more searching touch and in a more 
lively manner than those which guide 
the reader through the architectural 
history, deals with the brilliant, resource- 
ful, and learned school of sculpture which 
has produced so many poets in marble 
and bronze, the splendid school of Coyzevox, 
the Coustous (much sat upon by Le Brun’s suc- 
cessors), Bouchardon, whom it is odd indeed 
to find Voltaire describing as a Phidias (!), 
and the vigorous Pigalle, whose masterpiece, 
‘Mercury putting on his Sandals,’ may be 
said to justify French sculpture in Berlin. 
A print of it serves as the frontispiece to 
this volume, and there is a sketch model of 
it in the Louvre. It is certainly the finest 
Mercury designed since that of John of 
Bologna was sculptured. 


‘“*T do not know that Pigalle’s fame has 
suffered greatly from the destruction of the 
royal equestrian statue, the merits of which 
induced Bouchardon to exempt its author from 
the contempt in which he held all his brother 
sculptors. Not by his monument to Louis XV. 
—in spite of its official character and import- 
ance—not by his great tomb of Marshal Saxe, 
not by his graceful Boucheresque ‘ Vénus,’ will 
Pigalle be best remembered. It is to the poetic 
and noble figure of ‘Mercure attachant ses 
talonniéres’ that we must look if we would see 
the work by which he left his mark on his own 
day, and contributed powerfully to the direction 
taken in the future by the French School—nay, 
more, Pigalle, when he realized for us this 
conception, was inspired by one of the few clear 
visions of human beauty which have visited the 
eyes of men.” 


We accept to the full the criticism which 
attributes so enduring an influence to the 
‘Mercury’ of Pigalle, but we are disposed 
to discount, as due to an exceptional im- 
pulse of enthusiasm, Lady Dilke’s estimate 
of the supreme beauty of this figure, unless 
indeed, which is probable, we are expected 
to lay emphasis upon the term “ human 
beauty” in the passage. We demand some- 
thing more than that in a statue of a god. 
Of course, in discussions, criticisms, and what 
not concerning the sculptures of all nations 
during the eighteenth century it is impera- 
tive that we should take into account the 
fact that, although Voltaire talked of 
Phidias and Bouchardon in one breath, 
the Sage of Ferney knew no more of 
Phidias than of the Man in the Moon, 
and his contemporaries had not the benefit 
of studying the marbles of the Parthenon. 
So fine, however, is this ‘Mercury’ of 
Pigalle’s that one marvels at its excellence. 
Had Pigalle seen the magnificent ‘ Hermes’ 
of Praxiteles, doubtless we should have 
had a still nobler statue. 

J. B. Lemoyne, a master of quite a dif- 
ferent stamp, succeeded Pigalle in the 
popular estimation: he ‘went in” for 
what we call naturalism, thus abandoning 
the ultra-refinement and devotion to the 
antique models which obtained favour, 
although they were mostly what we style 
Roman, and of the Roman epoch. Most of 
Lemoyne’s figure sculptures are exceedingly 
pretty, and his ‘Flore baigneuse,’ which 
belongs to Sir J. Murray Scott and is figured 
here, is a nice figure of a naked girl; but 
her face is common, and her legs are 





not irreproachable. Some of his sculptures 
are quite charming and alive. He worked 
for and pleased Madame de Pompadour, 
which is not surprising, as an espidglerie, 
most ingenuous of its sort, animates the 
work which captivated his patrons. The 
next sculptor was a greater man, being the 
graceful Falconnet, an artist who, we do 
not quite know why, is better known in 
England than most of those we have men- 
tioned. As a specimen of what may be 
called the domestic and personal side of this. 
book, take the following ‘‘ interior” painted 
after the best authorities, and evidently in- 
tended to illustrate what the old fabulists 
called the ‘‘ moral” of this book :— 


‘* It is a testimony to the force of that passion. 
for the pleasures of life which was the leading 
characteristic of the art [in France] of the 
eighteenth century that Falconnet should have 
succumbed to its contagion, for whenever he 
came in contact with new elements of experience, 
he had always appropriated such as tended to: 
strengthen that austerity which, being the 
original bias of his character, had been developed 
by the hardships of his early life. The priest 
whose acquaintance he made on his visits to 
Versailles gave him some notions of the classics, 
and he set himself at once to imitate the self- 
denying practices of the least indulgent of the 
Greek philosophers. Even the extreme rigour 
of the Jansenists did not suffice to satisfy his 
ardour, and his wife had to see the soup and 
the palatable dishes which she had prepared for 
him spoiled by the water which he threw into 
them. In addition to this annoyance, she had 
to endure the irritation of an unwise liberality 
which was the natural outcome of the ill- 
nurtured if not unkindly ruggedness of his 
temper. Gold was thrown to beggars who 
hardly knew the colour of copper, and money 
lavished on impostors who straightway squan- 
dered it amiss. In all things Falconnet selfishly 
followed his humour, and that humour, if some- 
times generous, was always awkward and some- 
times offensive. In extenuation of the severity 
with which he treated others, his biographer 
states that Falconnet could be no less harsh to 
himself, and quotes as a proof of his modest 
estimate of his own talent that ‘Fi donc, ce 
n’est qu’un gros cuisinier!’ with which he 
checked the absurd comparison of the Moses 
which he had executed as a companion to his 
statue of St. David, in St. Roch, with that .of 
Michael Angelo. He was angry with himself, 
says Levesque, because he could not equal the 
great sculptor whom he so much admired. 
‘Quel homme,’ cried Falconnet, ‘qui a pu faire 
une figure si belle, si imposante, en 1’affublant 
d'une méchante camisole collée sur la peau.’” 

This, then, was the mood of the author 
of so many graceful works, of which the 
‘Nymphe qui descend au Bain’ in the 
Louvre is an excellent example. The 
imposing equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great which dominates the quay at 
St. Petersburg (the rock - pedestal is a 
wonder in its way) does not, ambitious as it 
is, represent Falconnet so adequately. There 
is an interesting history of the ‘ Peter’ in this 
volume, to which we must refer the reader. 
Falconnet’s career has evidently attracted our 
author’s sympathies to the full, and she has 
much to say about him before she turns to 
Caffieri, Pajou, Houdon, Clodion (in our 
minds one of the most interesting of the 
group), and some of the medalists of a time 
when the art flourished greatly in France, 
and was abundantly prolific. In a similar 
manner Lady Dilke proceeds to supply suffi- 
cient information for the reader to attain & 
considerable knowledge of the large subject, 
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or series of subjects, with which she deals. 
As to Pigalle, J. A. Houdon, and that 
admirable master Clodion (7.¢., Claude 
Michel), no previous authority in Engiish, 
but few in French, and none in German, sup- 
plies so much matter in a readable form, 
or criticizes so sympathetically. The foot- 
notes contain abundant references to autho- 
rities. They are numerous even to excess, 
and establish the reputation of the writer 
as an indefatigable student. The justice 
of an enthusiastic admiration is given 
to Houdon, who, despite some weak de- 
signs and the fallible proportions of some 
of his statues, was a delightful master and 
designer. If our estimate of Clodion’s 
powers and the charm of his diversified and 
lovely art is even higher than that of Lady 
Dilke, and if our enthusiasm for his works 
is as great as that of his contemporaries, 
she differs from us only in the degree of 
her admiration, and was, perhaps, restrained 
by having to take into account the out- 
rageous licence of the artist’s private life. 
The writings of Jacquot and M. Guiffrey 
have been freely drawn upon to illustrate 
this sculptor and his contemporaries: the 
versatility of Clodion’s powers, his in- 
comparable execution, the high level of 
his finishing, are duly praised ; and his work 
is nicely discriminated from that of some of 
his competitors and imitators. Finally, let 
us say that an appendix contains lists of 
works exhibited at the Salon by the leading 
sculptors of the epoch, and a very good 
index is exactly what it ought to be. The 

lates in which the volume abounds are 
excellent, but by no means remarkable for 
clearness and brilliance: in some of them, 
such as that which represents the thoroughly 
eighteenth-century ‘Vénus,’ by G. Coustou 
le fils, artificial light seems to have been 
employed. 








THE two volumes of August Reichensperger, 
1808-1895 (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder’sche 
Verlagshandlung), by Prof. L. Pastor, con- 
tain an exhaustive biography of one of the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic party in the 
Prussian Landtag and afterwards in the 
Reichstag, a close friend of Montalembert. 
His father had been Secretary of the Pre- 
fecture of the Département du Rhin et Moselle, 
and he himself, after studying at Bonn and 
Heidelberg, became a legal official in the 
Prussian Rhine province; but his chief im- 
portance to us is that he was one of the earliest 
and most active champions of the revival of 
Gothie architecture in Germany. He travelled 
widely in the Fatherland, in Holland, Belgium, 
France, and England, sketching and studying 
the chief monuments of the medizeval builders, 
and he eagerly promoted the completion of 
the Cathedral of Cologne. In this country he 
made the acquaintance of Sir Charles Barry, 
Sir Gilbert Seott, Pugin, Beresford Hope, 
Burges, and other noted adherents of the 
Gothic movement, and he contributed to the 
Ecclesiologist, The amount of writing and 
reviewing he did was immense, and much that 
he said was sound and sensible. He saw the 
weakness of the eclecticism of Louis I. of 
Bavaria, and condemned the Munich glass, 
Yet with all his enthusiasm he, like his 
countrymen generally, was not a good critic 
of Gothic architecture. He did not discern 
the immense superiority of the Gothic of 
Northern France to that of the Rhine: he 
actually preferred the cathedral at Cologne to 
that at Amiens, and he considered German 
Gothic finer than English! He admired the 
xestorations of Viollet-le-Duc, and he approved 





of the ‘‘ghastly mechanical caricature ’’ of 
real Gothic employed in the additions to the 
Cathedral of Cologne. -Even after we have 
allowed for natural prejudice in its favour, we 
eannot but think that this opinion of his is 
fatal to his pretensions to be a judge of good 
architecture. Of course, some of the things 
done at Cologne were too terrible to please 
him or any man of taste, but his general 
attitude was one of approval. 








MR. FREDERICK RICHARD PICKERSGILL, 
R.A, RETIRED, 

ScAnceLy had the ink dried last week with 
which we recorded the hopes then re- 
tained of his recovery from a very long and 
painful illness before the news came that this 
once very popular painter had on Thursday of 
last week passed away at his house at Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight, where he had lived since 
retiring from the Keepership of the Royal 
Academy, which he had held from 1873 to 1887. 
Born in London in 1820, he was the son of a 
painter of some note and a nephew of the 
well-known H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; and his 
mother was a sister of another R.A., the land- 
scapist Mr. F, Witherington. Pickersgill 
began his studies as a pupil of the artist last 
named, from whose studio he in 1840 passed 
into the schools of the Royal Academy, of 
which in after years he was to be the chief. 
It was in 1839 that he exhibited his first work, 
a drawing of ‘The Brazen Age.’ In 1841 he 
made a distinct mark with the ‘Combat of 
Hercules with Achelous.’ These and similar 
efforts evinced the influence of Etty upon the 
young man’s coloration. The forms were 
better drawn than in Etty’s pictures, but they 
were certainly less vigorously conceived. A 
series of oils followed during many years from 
his hands, including ‘ Florimel in the Cottage 
of the Witch,’ which was engraved for the Art 
Union of London, ‘ The Lady in the Enchanted 
Chair,’ and ‘ Prince Arthur in the Cottage of 
Sclaunder,’ which is now in the Vernon Col- 
lection at Millbank. In 1843 he gained a prize 
at the great exhibition of cartoons in West- 
minster Hall with ‘The Death of King Lear’; 
in 1845 he exhibited a fresco at Westminster 
Hall representing ‘Sir Calapine rescuing 
Serena’; and in 1847 he won 500l. as a prize 
in the same contest with ‘The Burial of 
Harold,’ which was bought with an equal sum 
for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament. 
Several of these works, which fully illustrated 
the accomplishments of the artist and taste of 
the time, were engraved, The Prince Con- 
sort bought his ‘ Death of Francesco Foseari,’ 
and in 1858 the artist was elected a Royal 
Academician, Most of his productions exhibit 
brilliant and sparkling colours, good though 
rather academic drawing, and apt if not too 
vigorous expression, with somewhat conven- 
tional ideas of composition, which never failed 
to be pleasing and sound. His taste for romantic 
and poetic themes was unexceptionable. 
Spenser was his chief inspirer, though Shak- 
speare often appealed to his taste and graceful 
mood, With scarcely a break he exhibited 
at the Academy from 1839 till 1875, fifty pic- 
tures in all, besides a few at the British In- 
stitution. Early in his career he married a 
sister of Mr. Hook. AI kindly remembrances 
have attended the life of this excellent painter, 
amiable gentleman, and good friend. 


NOTES FROM ROME, 


WueEn I wrote my last notes, not many days 
ago, I little suspected that Old Father Tiber 
would enter the Forum for the fourth time in 
the space of four weeks, and in a much grander 
style than he had ever done before. The in- 
undation of November 30th-December 2nd has 
risen two inches above the record of the century 
(December 28th, 29th, 1870), reaching the alti- 
tude of 17m. 26 at the hydrometer of Ripetta. 
Had it not been for the protection of the new 





embankment, the whole of the city from the 
foot of the Pincian and of the Quirinal to the 
foot of the Janiculum would have been sub- 
merged, and thousands of tradesmen left desti- 
tute. The waters have entered the lower 
quarters of the left bank through the Cloaca 
Maxima, the channel of which, owing to some 
technicalities, is still in free communication with 
the bed of the river. The section of the Cloaca 
Maxima, however, is so small in comparison with 
the area of the city capable of being flooded, 
that the level of the water which entered 
through it reached only 15m. 60 of altitude, 
1m. 66 lower than it would have done if the 
embankment had not been built. Had the 
technicalities about the Cloaca Maxima been 
settled in time, we should have been spared even 
this partial inundation. The Forum and the 
Sacra Via presented a remarkable sight, not 
unlike the description of Horace in the second 
Ode of the first book. There were twelve feet 
of water at the junction of the Vicus Tuscus 
with the Sacra Via, and three feet at the junc- 
tion of the Vicus Jugarius with the Clivus 
Capitolinus. And while I was sketching and 
photographing the scene I saw a grim and curious 
thing: a skeleton, which Boni had exhumed 
somewhere near the fountain of Juturna, floating 
on a board upon which it had been laid, and 
being carried by the eddies hither and thither. 
Students and tourists will do a wise thing who 
keep away from the Forum for some time, 
until the foul stench and the filth left by the 
inundation have disappeared. 

The waters began to subside on Monday, 
December 2nd; and just when the Romans 
were congratulating themselves on their narrow 
escape, and the morning papers were raising 
canticles to the wisdom and munificence of the 
National Government, which had saved the 
capital from a fearful disaster, something hap- 
pened which damped the enthusiasm and 
changed the hymns into elegies. Three hun- 
dred feet of the embankment on the Transtevere 
side fell into the river, and nine hundred feet 
more bent forward at an angle of 12°, so that the 
whole line between the Ponte Garibaldi and the 
Ripa Grande must be either abandoned to its 
fate, or rebuilt at a cost of about twenty millions 
of lire. Itis not the material loss, however, that 
has affected the people of the city and the 
nation in general so much as the absolute loss 
of faith in the efficiency of a work of which 
Rome and Italy were justly proud, because 
we must remember that this last catastrophe 
has come upon us when our faith had already 
been shaken by the partial tumbling down of 
the Palazzo delle Finanze, built only eighteen 
years ago at acost of twelve millions, and of 
the Central Railway Station, which must have 
cost three or four. The Government has named 
—‘*cela va sans dire ’—a committee of eminent 
engineers to investigate the downfall of the 
embankment, and to suggest the means to 
obviate the recurrence of such cases. These 
gentlemen may learn a great lesson how to 
deal with the Tiber from the two inscriptions, 
‘Corpus,’ vol. vi. No. 964, and vol. xiv. No. 85, 
the first of which refers to the works of Trajan, 
the second to the works of Claudius ; but very 
likely they are not experts in epigraphy. 

I have seen and studied the discoveries made 
in connexion with the spring, the well, and the 
fountain of Juturna, from the platform of the 
temple of Castor, the only dry spot in that 
neighbourhood. As the excavations have been 
carried down to the level of the drains, and to 
the root of the foundations of the various build- 
ings, it is very difficult—even for a specialist— 
to understand the former aspect of the place. 
The following account may be found acceptable 
to the general reader. 

The waters of the sacred spring which bubbled 
out of the rocks of the Palatine, at the northern 
corner of the hill overlooking the Forum, which 
first expanded into a pool, were gathered into 
an artificial basin after the construction of the 
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Cloaca Maxima and the consequent drainage 
of the valley of the Forum. Here the appari- 
tion of the Dioscuri took place to announce to 
the Romans the victory of Lake Regillus: they 
were seen to wash and to water their steeds 
“*at the spring which makes a pool near the 
temple of Vesta”; and here also a temple was 
raised to commemorate the event, fourteen years 
after it had taken place. 

The health-restoring waters could be drawn 
from a well, or could be drunk at a fountain or 
lacus connected with the well. Both well and 
fountain have been found in a good state of 
preservation, as the medizval inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood seem to have inherited 
from their classic ancestors the love and respect 
for the spring at which the founders of the city 
had first quenched their thirst. 

The well is the nearest to the porous rock ; 
its marble puteal, exceedingly elegant in 
shape, with a finely cut cornice, contains two 
inscriptions, or rather two copies of the same, 
one on the body of the puteal, one on the rim: 
**M(arcus) Barbatius Pollio aed(ilis) cur(ulis) 
Iuturnai sacrum vest(ituit) puteal.” This magis- 
trate is mentioned by Cicero in the thirteenth 
Philipp. : ‘‘ Addite illa naufragia Caesaris ami- 
corum, Barbas Cassios, Barbatios Polliones.” 
In B.c. 41 he became Questor of L. Antonius, 
and he became pro-preetor and curule Atdile 
under Augustus. (See Babelon, i. p. 56.) The 
puteal could be approached only from the north 
side, being in contact on the other with an 
zedicula or shrine ornamented with a diastyle 
front. On the architrave, supported by the 
two columns, the dedication IvTvRNaI * SA(cr’) 
was written with letters of gilt metal. The 
lower portion of a female marble statue has 
been found lying at the foot of the shrine, 
which seems to pertain toa figure of Minerva, 
altered in the third or fourth century into that 
of Juturna, so that it would have no icono- 
graphic value, even if found entire, which is a 
thing to be regretted, considering that we have 
no clue as to the type given by ancient artists 
to this young nymph, sister of Turnus, accord- 
ing to Virgil and Ovid, daughter of Volturna 
and mother of Fontus, according to Arnobius, 
to whom Jupiter granted immortality ‘ pro 
erepta virginitate.” Were we to believe the so- 
called Servius, the original and true spring of 
Juturna was not this of Rome, but the one at 
the foot of the hill of Lavinium (Pratica di 
Mare), on the banks of the river Numicius (Rio 
Torto), from which stream the vestalsof Lavinium 
used to draw the water necessary for the 

rformance of their sacred duties. And when 

esta’s worship was removed to Rome, the 
name of Juturna was given to the spring nearest 
to the ‘'hut of the sacred fire” and to the 
abode of the six girls entrusted with its care. 
The words of the so-called Servius, however, 
must be accepted with caution. 

Right in front of the puteal of M. Barbatius 
a marble altar has been found, the relief of 
which represents a young woman with a veil 
on her head and shoulders, turning to the left 
towards a man in warlike attire, to whom she 
offers her hand: probably Juturna taking leave 
of her brother. 

I cannot determine—at least in the present 
stage of the works—if the shrine and well just 
described were architecturally connected with 
the fountain or lacus discovered sixty or seventy 
feet to the north. It seems to me that there 
are traces of a portico or covered passage 
between the two, supported by a colonnade on 
the street side, and giving access on the inner 
side to one or two halls, the walls of which 
contain niches for statuary. The lacus itself, 
which faces the east side of the temple of 
Castores, has the shape of a square basin or 
tank sunk deep in the ground so as to reach the 
low level of the spring. In the middle of the 
tank, which measures about 16 feet by 16, 
rises a square pedestal, on the top of which a 
marble altar has now been placed, which I am 









afraid has no connexion with it; at all events, 
it is by far too small and insignificant for such a 
big and noble support. The altar, an indifferent 
production of the second century after Christ, is 
covered with reliefs on the four sides, repre- 
senting Jupiter shaking the thunderbolt ; the 
Dioscuri, without the horses and with the stars 
of the morning and of the evening crowning 
their conical caps; Leda and the Swan, and 
Diana Lucifera. 

This ava was found lying at the bottom of the 
fountain, having fallen in from the portico by 
which the fountain itself was covered and 
surrounded on three sides. In the same place 
were found many fragments of the figures of 
Castor and Pollux leading their horses to the 
sacred spring. The head of one of the horses 
is perfectly beautiful and well preserved, and I 
believe it (and the whole group) to be a genuine 
Greek work of the fourth century B.c. which 
once stood on the square pedestal in the 
middle of the pool. Over two hundred 
water-jugs have been recovered from its 
bottom, of the pattern and shape and make 
commonly used in Rome from the eighth to the 
eleventh century ; and the ground near the 
edge of the basin was covered with fragments 
of glass bottles and goblets. I imagine that all 
through those centuries (the Lacus Juturne 
disappeared after the pillage and fire of the 
Normans, A.D. 1084) the spring was held in the 
same estimation in which the Acqua Acetosa 
and the Acqua di S. Giorgio are held in our days ; 
and that it must have been the gathering-place 
of the whole neighbourhood, the water being 
drunk on the spot, or else sold in jugs and 
bottles by the corporation of the “ Aquariciari.” 
The spring is still bubbling out of the gravel 
strata below the tufa rock of the Palatine, and 
it seems to have lost none of the qualities for 
which it was famous in ancient Rome. 

R. Lanctant. 








Fue-Brt Gossiy. 

Tue forthcoming Winter Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, which will consist of English 
pictures executed during the last half century, 
will be opened to the public on Monday, the 
7th prox. It comprises a considerable number 
of renowned works, many of which have been 
engraved by artists of distinction, but have 
not been seen by the present generation, 

THE Society of Oil Painters, Piccadilly, has 
issued invitations to the private view of its 
exhibition on Wednesday next, the 2nd prox, 

Messrs. Foster sold on the 13th inst. a fine 
miniature, probably by Plimer, of Mr, Walter 
Riddell, in a gold frame, for 78 guineas, which 
is an exceptional price for the portrait of a 
man. 

THE French Government, moved by the 
urgent remonstrances of those who feel the 
same anxiety about the danger from fire to 
the Louvre as Englishmen feel for the 
National Gallery, have decided, as a sort of 
half-measure, to interpose between the picture 
galleries and that part of the building which 
is occupied by the Minister of the Colonies 
solid walls rising from the basement to the 
roof. It is further pressed upon the French 
authorities that similar perils threaten another 
part of the Louvre—that is, where the Ministry 
of the Finances is interposed between the 
Salles des Dessins on the one side and the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs on the other. 


Tue French architect M. H. A. Revoil is 
dead. Apart from his professional achieve- 
ments, the deceased was well known as 
the author of ‘ L’Architecture Romaine 
du Midi de la France.’ He obtained a Gold 
Medal at the Exposition Universelle, 1900, 
when he was made a Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. 

THE Société des Artistes Frangais has 
given notice that the Salon of 1901, the one 





hundred and nineteenth of the series, will be 
opened as usual on May Ist next and closed 
on June 30th following. Artists not French- 
men have in annually increasing numbers. 
contributed to this great exhibition; they 
and the art-loving public will observe that 
next year it will be held in the Grand Palais. 
des Beaux-Arts, Champs Elysées, which is for 
the first time used for the purpose, and that 
the former rule, which has often and vainly 
been urged upon the Royal Academicians, 
restricting every artist to two works, will con- 
tinue in force, as well as other regulations 
that have been found convenient. English 
painters will note that works intended 
for exhibition should be delivered at the 
Grand Palais between March 15th and 20th 
inclusive ; drawings of all kinds, including 
niniatures, on the 15th and 16th of the same 
month; sculptures on April 10th, 11th, and 
12th; works of architecture from the ist to 
the 5th of the last-named month. 








MUSIC 


—s— 


Musique et Musiciens. Par H. Heinecke. 
(Paris, Hachette & Co.)—This volume forms 
part of the series ‘‘ Bibliotheque des Ecoles et 
des Familles.’’ It includes the names of com- 
posers who greatly distinguished themselves. 
during the century now closing, The author, 
considering the class of readers for which he 
wrote, has confined himself to a brief sketch 
of the lives and a brief appreciation of the 
art-work of the masters named. The writing 
is clear, and interesting enough to tempt 
readers to study afterwards more comprehen- 
sive works. There are a few errors which 
might be corrected in a second edition, For 
instance, Mendelssohn was born in 1809, not 
1807. The date of Chopin’s birth is Febru- 
ary 22nd, 1810, not February 8th; moreover, 
he was much older than twelve when he set 
out for Vienna. Again, the dates in 1876 of 
the production of the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen’ 
at Baireuth were not August 13th, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th, but 13th, 14th, 16th, and 17th. 
These are small matters, yet they may as well 
be set right. The notices of Kalkbrenner and 
of Félicien David contain information not 
generally known concerning two men who, 
though now almost forgotten, exerted no 
little influence in their day. The large space 
devoted in a French work to Wagner and his 
musie-dramas shows how times have changed 
since the production of ‘ Tannhiiuser’ at Paris 
nearly forty years ago. The book contains 
thirty-five excellent portraits and pictures. 








Wasical Srssiy. 


Art the second recital given by Madame 
Anna Steinhauer at the Steinway Hall on 
December 14th the programme was entirely 
devoted to the songs of Mr. Albert Mallinson, 
all of which were clever. Some lacked indi- 
viduality, but the first group (‘Es liegt der 
heisse Sommer,’ ‘Snowflakes,’ ‘A Birthday,” 
and ‘Slow, Horses, Slow’) was most interest- 
ing. Miss Regina Nagel, who has a good 
contralto voice, made a favourable impression. 


THE Christmas Day concert at Queen’s Hall 
was well attended. We have already men- 
tioned the instrumental portion of the pro- 
gramme, The quaint Overture from the 
second and the delicate Serenade from the 
third section of Berlioz’s ‘ L’Enfance du Christ” 
served to remind us of a characteristic work 
by the French master which has been unjustly 
neglected. It was, we believe, first performed 
in London under the late Sir Charles Halle. 
Madame Kirkby Lunn sang with feeling ‘‘ He 
shall feed his flock ’’ and ‘‘ He was despised.” 
But the first without the soprano to follow 
proved somewhat unsatisfactory ; the second, 
on the other hand, was given with the dramatic 
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put rarely sung middle recitative section, ‘‘ He 
gave his back to the smiters.’’ The other 
vocalists were Miss Florence Schmidt, who, 
by the way, took the ‘‘ Rejoice greatly’’ at 
too rapid a rate, and Messrs. Lloyd Chandos 
and W, A. Peterkin. 

To select a suitable New Year’s Day pro- 
gramme is not a very casy matter, but surely 
something more stirring could have been 
selected to usher in the new century than the 
“Good Friday’’ music from ‘ Parsifal’ and 
the Tschaikowsky pessimistic ‘ Pathetic ’ Sym- 
phony, the first two numbers in the Queen’s 
Hall coneert. Against the musie per se we 
have nothing to say, The ‘Ride of the 
Valkyries’ is more in the right vein; bat 
what about the closing number, the Tschai- 
kowsky Overture, ‘1812’? Why should the 
great defeat of Napoleon be specially recalled 
on that day ? 

THE death is announced at Colwyn Bay of 
the well-known conductor M. Jules Riviére. 
He was born at Paris in 1819, He came to 
London in 1857, in 1871 established the 
Riviere Promenade Concerts, and from that 
time conducted concerts in various parts of 
the kingdom. 

In connexion with the paragraph last week 
concerning statues of painters and composers, 
Mr. Stephen S, Stratton, of Birmingham, 
writes to say that a statue of Sir R. P. Stewart 
was erected in the Leinster Lawn (public 
square), Dublin, in 1898. 


THE Rubinstein Museum in the Royal Con- 
servatoire at St. Petersburg was opened on 
November 30th, the anniversary of the birth 
of the great pianist. It contains, among 
other things, many portraits, the Becker 
pianoforte on which he played daily when at 
Peterhof, and a cast of his right hand 
modelled by Tschischow. The manuscript 
section is at present scantily filled. On the 
same day the Rubinstein mausoleum was 
unveiled at the cemetery of the Alexander 
Newsky Cloisters, 

Tue first German Bach Festival will be held 
at Berlin next March. It will last for three 
days, and in addition to the performances 
there will be scientific and also social gather- 
The following bodies will take part in 
the music: The a capella choir and the 
orchestra of the Kaiserliche Akademische 
Hochschule fiir Musik, under the direction of 
Dr. Joachim; the Singakademie, under Herr 
Georg Schumann; the Philharmonic Choir, 
under Prof. Siegfried Ochs; and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, 


WE referred on November 10th to the Musico- 
Historie Museum at Frankfort of Herr F. 
Nicholas Manskopf, in connexion with the 
special exhibition of letters, scores, portraits, 
&e., of Berlioz. A Frankfort newspaper 
wecently gave a general notice of the museum 
and of some of its treasures. It is interesting 
to learn what became of the pianofortes which 
belonged to great composers, the instruments 
on which they sketched out, as it were, their 
works. Beethoven’s four-stringed piano, 
made specially for the master by Graf, of 
Vienna, and now at the Beethoven Haus, 
Bonn, and the Broadwood presented by the 
firm to the master in 1818, which at one time 
belonged to Liszt, and which is now in the 
National Museum, Budapest, are, perhaps, 
‘two of the most valuable. At the Frankfort 
Museum there is another Broadwood, which 
belonged to Mendelssohn, and which he used 
whenever he stayed in that city, It was there, 
indeed, that he is said to have first begun to 
sketch the ‘Elijah’ music. The instrument 
‘was presented to the museum by the late 
Mrs. Benecke, 


ings. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
‘Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30: Sunda: Ee aaa Hall. 


y Leag' 
Tvurs. Royal Choral Society (‘ Messiah ’), 8.0, Albert 
— New Year’s Day Concert, 3.0, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3.0, St. James's Hall. 





DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 

LycreumM.—‘ King Henry the Fifth.’ Played in Four Acts. 

Tue presentation at the Lyceum of ‘ King 
Henry the Fifth’ is creditable to all con- 
cerned. The principal characters are well 
played, the mise en scene is picturesque, and 
the disposition of the scenery and the 
arrangement of the text are satisfactory. 
Compared with the two parts of ‘ King 
Henry the Fourth,’ ‘King Henry the 
Fifth’ is ineffective. Neither in construc- 
tion nor in treatment has it ever counted 
among Shakspearean masterpieces. Its 
last act, though an outcome of what has 
gone before, is separated from it by a space 
of years and opens out a new interest. 
This defect would be less sensible were the 
French lesson of Princess Katharine 
restored, which shows that the purpose of 
strengthening his claim on France by 
marrying the daughter of Charles VI. and 
Isabeau de Bavicre had been a portion of 
King Henry’s scheme. Much of that scene 
is unsuited to modern tastes, and no excep- 
tion can reasonably be taken to its exclusion, 
even though it reduces to a minimum the 
feminine interest, the poverty of which is 
the chief reproach against the play. It 
happens, however, that Katharine, in the 
hands of Miss Sarah Brooke, is one of the 
brightest and best-played characters in the 
performance. Her partial disappearance 
is, consequently, the more to be deplored. 
The reappearance of Falstaff, one of the 
things promised in the Epilogue to the 
‘Second Part of King Henry the Fourth,’ 
does not take place, Shakspeare, it may be 
presumed, opining that, after King Henry 
had once mortified and rebuked him, fresh 
humiliations would have to be heaped upon 
a personage for whom he had, we think, a 
germ of sneaking regard. Without Falstaff, 
Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph are of compara- 
tively small account, though Bardolph’s words 
on hearing of the death of his chief are not 
likely to be forgotten. The restoration of 
the Chorus—if such it is to be called—is 
wholly commendable. In flowing red robes, 
and with a circlet of flowers on her head, 
Miss Lily Hanbury looked divinely hand- 
some. Her delivery of the lines allotted 
her was emphatic, and exception is taken 
to it on that account. A chorus is not 
necessarily—nor even often—a passionless 
narrator of events; witness in the ‘ Agamem- 
non,’ just seen in Cambridge, the arraign- 
ment by the Chorus of /igisthus, and its 
encouragement to the members, with hand 
on hilt, to make ready each his sword. 

The fault of Mr. Lewis Waller’s delivery 
is monotony. This he does not conquer— 
probably is incapable of conquering. He 
has, however, a fine presence in his martial 
equipment, his bearing is good, and his 
declamation of the addresses to his captains 
and soldiers is sustained and effective. His 
is an altogether worthy and soldierly figure, 
and we see no suggestion of the but 
recently reclaimed profligate, a suggestion 
which, to be just, it is not easy to convey. 
The English leaders generally were well 
presented, and more than one of the pre- 
sentations seen was genuinely fine. Pistol, 
as rendered by Mr. Mollison, was a comic 
and dilapidated rascal, whose manner in 


eating the leek preserved many ancient and 
it must be supposed authoritative traditions. 
Mr. E. M. Robson was a peppery and iras- 
cible, and at the same time soldierly 
Fluellen. Miss Kate Phillips was an excel- 
lent Hostess. She might, however, look a 
little more disreputable, since otherwise she 
is no conceivable mate for Pistol. Many 
well-known actors took part in a perform- 
ance that is creditable throughout and 
more stimulating than had been generally 
anticipated. 








JOHN SHAKSPEARE, OF INGON, AND GILBERT, 
OF ST. BRIDGETS. 


WueENa long chain of arguments depend upon 
one fact, and that fact is disproved, it is probable 
that the arguments become invalid. It would 
be invidious to correct formally two trifling 
errors in Halliwell-Phillipps’s monumental work, 
if it had not happened that they were the 
support of other errors. 

1. He states, authoritatively, in his ‘ Out- 
lines’ (ii. 253) that the John Shakspeare of 
Ingon could not be the John of Henley Street, 
because the former was buried in 1589, and the 
latterin 1601. ‘‘Joannes Shakespere of Yngon 
was buried the xxvth of September, 1589,” in 
the parish of Hampton-Lucy. Yet a careful 
consideration of the register shows that the 
entry was not ‘‘Joannes” but ‘‘ Jeames.” This 
Mr. Richard Savage is clear about. The 
“ Jeames ” may have been some elder untraced 
connexion, but it is much more than likely he 
was the “Jeames, son of Henry Shakespere, of 
Ingon,” whose baptism is recorded in the same 
register, 1585, as there is no further entry con- 
cerning this cousin of thepoet’s. This error being 
cleared away, there is no fundamental objection 
to the opinion that John Shakspeare of Henley 
Street might be the same as John of Ingon, 
mentioned in the measurement of a neighbour- 
ing farm, 23 Eliz., ‘‘ Ingon...... then or late in 
the tenure of John Shaxpere or his assignes.” 
The relation John held to his brother Henry 
makes it very likely indeed that Ingon was 
in his nominal tenure, and that Henry farmed 
it as his ‘‘assigne.” 

If John of Henley Street may be considered 
the same as John of Ingon, he may also be con- 
sidered the same as the John, Agricola, of 
Snitterfield, who, in conjunction with Nicols, 
was granted administration of his father 
Richard’s goods in 1561, under a bond for 1001. 
He had probably been born in Snitterfield, had 
some interest in land there, was probably re- 
sident there at the time of his father’s illness 
and death, to look after affairs, and very pro- 
bably described himself at the Registrar’s Office 
as having come from Snitterfield to wind up the 
affairs of his father’s farm. Though this is not 
absolutely certain, the difficulty about John’s 
paternity is considerably simplitied by the dis- 
covery that John of Ingon was not buried in 
1589. 

2. The second is a more important error, for 
it seemed to substantiate a hazy tradition that 
Shakspeare’s brother lived to a great age and 
retailed to greedy ears gossip concerning the 
poet’s acting. Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘ Outlines,’ 
i. 35, states that “ Gilbert entered into business 
in London as a Haberdasher, returning in the 
early part of the following century to his native 
town.” Among the notes there is given an in- 
definite entry to support this, without the term, 
the case, or the names of the parties being given, 
(ii. 289): ‘*In the Coram Rege Rolls, 1597, 
Gilbert Shackspere, who appears as one of the 
bail in the amount of 191. for a clockmaker of 
Stratford, is described as a Haberdasher of the 
Parish of St. Bridget.” He further considers 
the Stratford burial of 1612 to have been that 
of Gilbert’s son. 

I had always thought it extremely improbable 





that at the time of John Shakspeare’s financial 
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difficulties in Stratford-on-Avon he would have 
found himself able to place his second son as 
an apprentice in London to any member of that 
wealthy company. But lately I determined to 
test the truth of the statement. Through the 
courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Haber- 
dashers, I was allowed to go through their books 
at leisure. I found that not only was there an en- 
tire absence of the name of Shakspeare from the 
lists of apprentices or freemen, but that during 
the whole of the sixteenth century there was 
only one ‘‘Gilbert,” and he was ‘‘ Gilbert 
Shepherd,” who took up his freedom in 1579, 
when the poet’s brother would be thirteen 
years of age. 

Through the kindness of the Vicar of St. 
Bridgets, or St. Brides, I was also allowed 
promptly to go through the registers, which 
only commence in 1587—early enough, however, 
for Gilbert Shakspeare. But there is no 
mention of the name, either among marriages, 
births, or deaths. Of course, this does not 
prove that he did not reside in the parish. The 
subsidy rolls are also silent as to his residence 
there. But in both places occur the name of 
Gilbert Shepherd, Haberdasher. The discovery 
of Haliiwell-Phillipps’s want of thoroughness in 
regard to this statement discouraged me in 
attempting to wade through the six volumes of 
closely-written cases that make up the Coram 
Rege Roll of 1597. I felt nearly certain that I 
would only find Gilbert Shepherd there also. 
For I have been driven to the conclusion that 
Halliwell-Phillipps misread ‘*Shepherd” as 
**Shakspeare.” It sends us, therefore, back to 
the more likely neighbourhood of Stratford-on- 
Avon for further reference to the poet’s brother. 
He was known to be there in 1602, taking seisin 
of land in his brother’s name. The burial entry 
of 1611-12 is peculiarly worded, I confess, and 
gives reason to suppose that he had a son else- 
where, here buried as ‘‘ Gilbertus Shakespeare, 
Adolescens.” But when we remember there is 
no other record of marriage or vf birth, no 
other entry of a Gilbert’s death save this, it 
makes us reconsider the situation. We know 
that his brother Edmund died in 1607 in South- 
wark, and his brother Richard in 1612-13 in 
Stratford-on-Avon. In the poet’s will, written 
only four years later, there is no allusion to this 
brother or any of his connexionsor descendants. 
This last brother would certainly have been 
mentioned in some of the wills of the Shak- 
speares had he been alive. We are aware that 
parish clerks were not always perfectly correct, 
and that, at the time, there was a general ten- 
dency to use pompous words, of which the 
meaning was not fully understood. Shak- 
speare’s plays show this. Dogberry would have 
borne out the clerk of Stratford-on-Avon in any 
rendering he chose to give. He would have 
been no worse than a Mrs. Malaprop if he 
intended ‘‘adolescens” to represent “ deeply 
regretted,” and in the absence of further proof 
this need not be accepted as clear evidence that 
Gilbert Shakspeare lived to a great age. 

CHARLOTTE CaRMICHAEL STOPES, 








Bramstic Gossiy. 


Drury LANE pantomime, ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty and the Beast,’ is an advance upon 
most of its predecessors, being written for the 
most part in neatly rhymed verse and aiming 
at sentiment rather than vulgarity. Actresses 
are substituted for music-hall singers in the 
principal female réles. For the first time 
during many years we see a heroine who looks 
like a genuine lady of romance. Her lover, 
moreover, is an old-fashioned prince. Mr. 
Dan Leno and Mr. Herbert Campbell are 
responsible for the principal comic business, 
and are, or soon will be, very diverting. 


There are some beautiful effects of colour, 
the best being obtained in a developing scene 
called ‘‘ Beauty's Awakening,’’ a name which 








sounds like that of a masque, A _ palace of 
glass, executed by Messrs. Salviati with what 
is called a fairy fountain—an invention very 
popular a score or so years ago—is also a good 
effect. The authorship of the book is claimed 
by Mr. J. Hickory Wood and Mr. Arthur 


Collins. 
For her reluctant feet 
To hesitate where girl and woman meet 
is an obvious but pardonable plagiarism from 
Longfellow. 

THE new Camden Town Theatre, a specially 
handsome and attractive building, was opened 
on Friday by Miss Ellen Terry, who in her 
early life was a resident in the district. It 
opened on Boxing Day, under the management 
of Mr. E. G. Saunders, with a pantomime on 
the subject of Cinderella, 

AppiTiI0ns to the projected cast of ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ at Her Majesty’s include Miss Maud 
Jeffries as Olivia, Miss Lily Brayton as Viola, 
Mr. Robert Taber as the Duke Orsino, and 
Mr. Quartermain as Sebastian. 

On the revival atthe Globe on January 19th 
of ‘Sweet Nell of Old Drury’ Mr. Louis Cal- 
vert will resign to Mr, W. L. Abingdon his 
part of Judge Jeffreys, and take that of Per- 
ceval, abandoned by Mr. Lionel Brough. 

At the performance at the Lyceum of ‘ King 
Henry V.’ an interesting analysis and history 
of the play, by Mr, Sidney Lee, was presented 
to the spectators. The cover of the brochure 
supplies a good portrait of Mr. Waller as 
Henry. 

‘THE Rinc Mistress’ of Mr. Ganthony, 
with which, on the 20th inst., Miss Kate 
Phillips began at the Lyric a series of after- 
noon performances, is a three-act farce, wildly 
farcical in story and far from successful in 
treatment. It was, however, received with 
much favour. Miss Kate Phillips played with 
spirit as the heroine, and was supported 
by Miss Beatrice Lamb in a middle-aged part, 
Miss Victoria Addison, Mr. Robert Harwood, 
and other actors. 

AN adaptation of Goldoni’s ‘ La Locandiera,’ 
as the heroine of which Signora Duse showed 
her brilliant gifts in comedy, has been pro- 
duced in the country, with Miss M. Davies 
Webster and Mr, Hermann Vezin in the prin- 
cipal parts. 

AN adaptation of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
‘In the Palace of the King’ has been produced 
in America by Miss Viola Allen witha success 
justifying the hope that it will be brought over 
to this country, 
so 
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ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 
A Historical Study of his Life and Works. 


By LIONEL CUST, F.S.A., 

Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London ; 
Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp; Chevalier of the Order 
of Leopold. 
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ways a very attractive picture of one of the most original 
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SIDE LIGHTS on ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Being Extracts from Letters, Papers, and 
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OTHER LANGUAGE.” | ae. 
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SPECTATOR.—“ A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE.” 
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NOTE.—A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, WITH 
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the 63 Volumes of the ‘ DicrionarRy OF NavTIoNaL BioGRapHy’ in 
cloth binding, and I agree to pay to you, or to any one you may 
appoint, a further sum of Two Pounds on the corresponding day of 
each month following, until I have made 25 payments in all. 

I enclose Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment for a Complete Set of 
the 63 Volumes of the ‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ in 
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of each month following, until I have made 33 payments in all. 


If the Volumes are to be delivered beyond 
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4¢ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 
? 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





** Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E:euru Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VII.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
‘bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gaiasborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
‘Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwyim—Lady Hamilton—John 
‘Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
arly Vaccinator— Joan of Are—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—NMalone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
‘ Mag-astro-mancer ’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘“ Padoreen” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—aAuthor of ‘Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems— Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


(POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora — Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


{POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—‘“ Jesu, Lover of my soul ’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes "—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


«CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” | 


—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 





| 
| 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass - Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory ”— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—‘ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron ”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin— Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitaticns—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—AMilitary Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape- 
goat ’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches, 
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NOTICE. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by W. L, COURTNEY, 
IS THE OLDEST OF THE MONTHLY REVIEWS, 


AND ENTERS UPON ITS 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER, 


WHICH CONTAINS 


IRELAND and IRISH LAND ONCE MORE. By T, W. RUSSELL, M.P. 
By CALCHAS. 


WILL ENGLAND LAST the CENTURY ? 


LORD ROSEBERY and the LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS, 

The PAINTERS of SEVILLE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
The DAWN of a REIGN. By Signor GIOVANNI DALLA-VECCHIA. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By VERNON BLACKBURN and J. COMYNS CARR. 


An OPEN LETTER to the RIGHT HON. the SECRETARY of STATE for the HOME DEPART- 


MENT. By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
A FORGOTTEN PROPHET. By W. S. LILLY. 
‘The FORTNIGHTLY ’—A RETROSPECT. By M, 
LORD ROSEBERY’S ‘NAPOLEON.’ By His Honour Judge O’;CONNOR MORRIS. 
The CONCERT in CHINA. By DIPLOMATICUS. 


The TRANSVAAL QUESTION from the MUSSULMAN POI 


ISMAIL KEMAL BEY. 


‘HEROD’ at HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. By SENEX. 


CHINA and RECONSTRUCTION: NOVEMBER, 1900. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., London. 


NT of VIEW. By His Excellency 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION for GIRLS. By HONNOR MORTEN. 


By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., 





LIMITED TO 400 COPIES. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COLOUR 
PRINTS. 


An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their Work in Colour. 
Compiled, Arranged, and Written by JULIA FRANKAU, 


Illustrated with 51 Characteristic Pictures in Monochrome and 1 in Colours, printed from Copper 


Plates. 


Limited to 400 Copies. 


82, 8s. net, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lim:trEep, London. 





E.c 
LONDON ornies { dilly, ws 81, Edgware Road, W.; 1, Vietoria 


Agents 
—_ of the above London Oftices. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 
Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 


G. STONEMAN, 39, 


Warwick Lane, E.C, 





NoRwicH v UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


OCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William —, 
3 Sl, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 195. Pie 


Street, S.W.; and 124, West End Lane, N ‘WwW. 






Amount Insured 
Claims Paid ...... cee 


Wanted in Metropolitan ic — Applications to be made to 


Norwich, December 25, 1900. 





THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. 
Invested Funds .. o on 


ANNUITIES. 
ee £9,712,112. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 


Head Offices : 


1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


U THE LITERARY PEN is a smooth-running 





Pen with a quill-like action. In book box, price One Shilling. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





ALLEN'S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 


and FITTED SUIT CASES. 


LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 


Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 


LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 


FURNITURE for Officers joining. 


Established 1799. 


By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 


J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 





EKPPs's COCOA. 


The Most Nutritious, 





EPPs's COCOA. 
ress COCOA. 


RPess COCOA. 


Grateful and Comforting, 
For Breakfast and Supper. 


With Natural Flavour only, 





DINNEFORD'S 


MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 


HEARTBURN, 
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and INDIGESTION, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Talmudic Proverbs and Stories—Municipal Churches—Car+ 


riages v. Pack dles—** Trunk” or ‘‘ Box’’—County Guide-Kooks 
—Lang’s ‘Prince Charles Edward’—Sir Kk. Aston—Si-an Fu—Kina 
Arthur in Cornwall—A Case of Trance—‘ Blackstrap’’"—Epitaph at 
Leigh —Mahoun — Early Lines on Cricket —Seventeenth-Ceatury 
Dutch and English Manners—* Cluzzom ”—Vanishing London. 


QUERIES :—Sir R. Moray — “‘ Desight’’— Horse Toll Free — Arrow— 


Agar—Goitre—Aathor of Verses—Reynes—“ Boileau’s pressness ""— 
Monkeys— Rev. T. Campbell—Naunton Family—*' Roger’s blast ”"— 
Age of Matriculation—* Heaf”—Senator at Kome—Stewart Family 
—Shrewsbury Guild—Duke of Bolton’s pegiment— Citizens of Lon- 
don—Easter Magiant — ‘‘ King Degnan”’ * Moggy ” — Brasenose. 
Oxford—Authors of Books—V. feitation of Suffolk ' ‘ost. 


REPLIES :— Bishop Berkeley — Young and Wordsworth — Atw 


ood: 
Family—“ Mithered ’’—Passage in Goethe —‘ Nothing like leather’” 
—Exploits in Swimming—* Half Moon ”’ and ‘‘ Maypole "—Black hanu 
Family—Agricultural Descriptive Rimes—Arnold of Rugby—Whit- 
giit’s Hospital, Croydon—‘‘ Go gaiters’’—Broken on the Wheel— 
Tunstall Family—W ire Pond—Restoration at Lyme Regis Chu: ch— 
“The mading tub”—Governor Haynes's Grandfather—“ Lobster” 
Soldier—Time for killing Pigs—St. Marylebove Church—Ruins at 
Roseoff—Dutton Family—* Pideock and Polito”—Burial-place of* 
ee Son of Henry I.— Passage in Chaucer —‘ Masterman, 
Ready ’—'The ‘DN.B.’—John Jackson—The National Fiag— 
Registers of Christ Church, Newgate Street—John Pearson. 


NOTES ON BOOKS : —Strange’s ‘'The Cathedral pray be of Worcester” 


—Perkins’s ‘‘The Churches of Kouen’'—‘ Morte Arthure’—‘ Who's. 
Who ’—Tovey’s* Letters of Thomas Gray oN utes Cuchulaion — 
Arnold's ‘ Rigveda.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 22 contains— 


NOTES :—Lamb Jottings — Walpole and his Editors — Antiquity of 


College Gardens—‘ransliteration of Two Foreign Names—Biblic- 
graphy of Christmas—‘ Penseroso "—*‘Grudge”: “To Gradge’’— 
urigin of Current Phrases —‘‘ English-speaking ’’ — ** Sonties ”— 
“ Accredit ’—Buller Pedigree—De Quincey and ‘ Aladdin.’ 


QUERIES :—‘“‘ Crying ‘notchell’’’—Chain-mail in the rey —— 


Authorship of Lines—Mile Knd Gate Pottery—‘‘ Thamp "—‘ Esse 

of Malone ’—Quotations—Wyvill Haronetey—“ Saint ” or Bt” — 
Waverley Identification — Keference Wanted— Miss Martineau’s- 
‘Guide to the Lakes’-Old Clocks—Usk Castle—Achill Island—- 
Hatton Charters—Abbott, M.P.—Sir John Warren—Swans—Gas— 
cogne—Cross and Brooke—“ Philoscriblerius.” 


REPLIES :—Arnold of Rugby—Nursery Rimes—Serjeant Hawkins— 


Corpse on shipboard—Haydon’s Pictures—‘‘Getting up early ’’— 
Hurtling—‘t Kheki”—Margaret of Bourben—Huish—“ Lanted ale” 
—‘'Smous’’—The Uphill Zigzag— Independent Company of Invalids 
—‘ Gallimaufry’’ — Fiction or History ?— Winstanley —H. S. 
Ashbee—“ Lig-dewes’’—Little London— Margaret of Kavaria—Max. 
Miiller and Westminster Abbey—William Morris as a Man of 
Business—Worcestershire Folk-lore—Grace Church—Double Con- 
sonants—Generai Sir John Cope—Medieval Tithe Barns—* Butty = 
—Pitched Battle — Coat of Arms — ‘ Hatteck’’ — *‘ Purchaces’’— 
“Khaki” as a Party Nickname—Hewit or Hewitt— Pawky ae 
Lincoln House, Holborn—‘ Irenesse-bag ’’—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lady Dilke’s ‘French Architects and Sculptors 


of the Eighteenth Century ’—*Extracts from Registers of High» 
Halden, Kent’—Linton’s ‘Flora of Bournemouth ’—‘Collections- 
of Books in Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 15 contains— 


NOTES :—English and Roman Land Measures—‘ Recchelees ”—Shak e~- 


speare’s Kooks—Sir RK. Holloway—The ‘ D.N.B.’—Parallel Passages- 
—Two Church Brasses—Olympias and Kisagotami. 


QUERIES :—Passage in Chaucer—Webb Family—‘‘ Mumble a sparrow ’” 


—K. Cosway— Papers of Hudson Gurney—Troy W eight for Bread— 
Japanese Folk-lore — Montague — Thach ‘e : Habai — 
Goethe Quotation—Loyola and ‘Thucydid Henry of Wichent 
Stewart of Athenry —Latin Mottou—Comte de Beaumanoir— St.: 
Hugh's Day—Verses Wanted—‘ Go to the Devil and shake yourself” 
—Petition to Parliament— Masterman Ready ’—‘ Combination * —- 
Pitman—Dr. J. M. Nooth—‘“ Frabbed ”"—*' ‘To mer.” 











REPLIES :—Title of Esquire—The Bellman— Vanishing London—Major~ 


Burrington—"‘ Like one o’cloek ’—Parrot in ‘ Hudibras ’—Godfrey. 

—Latin Lines — ‘ Shakespeare’s Greenwood’ — Julius Casar— 

Author's Errors in * Lothair’ '—Ancient ———- Monasteries—- 
“Max” for Gin—“ bissona”— eyns ”—Lan to conceab: 

Thought—Ten Whelps—Healin Stone--Unctaimed | Poem by Jonson 
—‘‘ Now thus ’"—Columbaria—Lines attributed to Mary, Queen of” 

Scots—Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon—Miss Trefusis—Delagoa and 
goa. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of English Verse * 


—Lee’s ‘Shakespeare's Life and Work ’—Scott’s ‘ Studies in Fossily 
Botany ’—Cotgreave's ‘ Contents-Subject Index.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 8 contains— 


NOTES :—Nature Myths—Lamb and ‘The Champion ’—Pall-mall and 


Golf—John Bright or ‘Cranford’—Ben Jonson's Signature—Johr. 
Pearson — Fox-names—Arnold of Rugby—*‘ Fairy Kings ”—“ Five- 

o'clock tea ’’—Max Miiller and Westminster Abbey—“ Sound, sound 
Ls ede "—Date of Pepys’s Marriage—United Empire Loyalists— 

Bartolozzi. 


QUERIES :—Liepo Lippi: Filippo Lippi—Pilleau Arms—Trevillian— - 


Tunstall Family—‘: Go gaiters”--‘* Mad as a hatter "—*‘ gprs 
Poem on the Italian Wars— King James and George Heri 
Berkeley—Wickliffe Family—‘‘ Alicompaine’”’—‘‘ Vedi Napoli,” ‘eo. 


—Arrandand Darrand— Welsh Prosody—Kegulating Price of Hay—- 
roa Jackson—* Eye-ga ”—Sanderson Family — Commandments 
in Rime—“ Panentheism’’—“ Paddle your own can oe ”—Ellinor- 


Shakespeare— Bullock Family—‘ The Union Jack,’ soeg =" Dude. 


REPLIES :—“‘ Viva’’ — National Flag —‘‘ Loviot’’—Title of Esquire—- 


Stanley of Paultons— Sedan Chairs—Gretna Green Marriage — 
“ Black Ivory ” = Slaves -- ‘‘ Gutter-snipe’’ — Striking the Anvil— 
Friesic Proverb—Berners Yanile—= arble Arch—Cockman—‘‘ To-- 
the bitter end ”"—Monte Carlo aad Roulette—Margaret of Ravaria— 
M.P.s Pairing— Wig’’=Bun—Quotation from Carlyle—Stiklastad 
—A Friday Superstition—G. Offor’s Library—Margery—Armour in 
Portraits—English Accent and Etymology—References Wanted— 
“Criticize’’—bBroken on the Wheel—‘‘Jinnet’”’: ‘‘Jinted”—I.0.U 
—Prices of Parchment and Vellum—Bill—Counting Buttons—Col. 

Phaire—Rectors of Sutton Coldfield—A “ Smithfield ’’—Early Steam. 
Navigation. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Hueffer’s ‘The Cinque Ports’—Reviews and. 
8. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. — 


The INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM: a Romance of Botany Bay. By Herbert Compton. 


Crown 8vo cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“A capital novel. It is very long since we read so delightful a story.’’"—Daily Graphic. 

“A book that is deserving of high praise for its refined and exquisite delineation of character and consummate skill in narrative in what isin parts a perfect idyl The great 
charm of this book lies in the way in which Gretna lights up the whole narrative with her dainty personality...... She is one of the most fascinating heroines that have ever been created, 
Robert Louis Stevenson himself need not have been ashamed of her. A most noteworthy book.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

** Must take rank as one of the really good novels of the year..... Mr. Compton’s fiction has the true romantic air, the indefinable quality of charm. In addition, he has evidently 
special knowledge of the matters of fact he introduces, a spirited imagination, and an excellent style Mr. Compton depicts the horrors of the old convict system with some of the 


vigour and effect of a Charles Reade ’’— Manchester Guardian. 


“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 


Author of ‘Madam Izan.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 7 ; : 
“ A delicious interlude of Rome brings us at last to a scene of real power and passion......No one who has read his Pliny and Tacitus and Suetonius can fail to appreciate the really 


brilliant picture of Imperial Rome here given......A stirring and memorable story.”—Black and White. 
** New and fantastic......strong, original, and striking.’’— Daily Graphic 


OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The FOURTH GENERATION. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘The Orange Girl.” THIRD EDITION. 
“ This profoundly interesting story.””—London Quarterly Review. 
The MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG, &c. By Mark Twain. THIRD EDITION. 
“Shows Mark Twain at his very best.’’—Black and White. : 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By William Westall, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle,’ &e. 


** A story of refreshing novelty as to conception and of admirable plausibility as to its plan. It is also unusually well written.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By BR. Neilson Stephens. With 6 Illustrations by E. W. Hamilton. 


“ Reminding you, by its vraisenblance, of Defoe, and holding you from first to last by its fidelity to human nature and to human life.” —Great Thoughts. 


The BAG of DIAMONDS, and THREE BITS of PASTE. By George Manville Fenn. 


“* An exceptionally good story.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertha Thomas. SECOND EDITION. 
* This excellent story......It is good throughout.”’—Bookman., 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
The SMALL-PART LADY. By George R. Sims (“ Dagonet ”). 


** Full of robust vitality.’’— Weekly Dispatch. 


‘The ADVENTURES of TYLER TATLOCK, Private Detective. By Dick Donovan. 


“Good from end to end—full of fresh, well-written, and entertaining matter.’’—Scotsman. 
The ‘‘ PRETTY POLLY”: a Voyage of Incident. By W. Clark Russell. With 12 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth 


gilt, 5s. aE: 
“* Redolent of the sea breeze, with an abundance of adventures of a novel description, and brightly written, ‘ The “ Pretty Polly ”’ is a capital novel.”"—Birmingham Daily Post. 























The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. (A LARGE-TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITION.) Pott 8vo. cloth, 


2s. net; polished leather, 3s. net. 
“A delightful pocket edition.’’—Black and White. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By Robert Surtees. With 79 Illustrations by John Leech. A NEW 
—__ SDITION. _ Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


ECCENTRICITIES of GENIUS ; Memories of Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the Stage. By 


Major J. B. POND. With 91 Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. (January 17. 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, and Topographical. By C. W. Heckethorn, Author of ‘ London Souvenirs,’ 


&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
‘Gossip about old London is generally good reading, and Mr. Heckethorn’s volume is no exception to the rule.”— Daily News. 


A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of ‘The Wooing o't.’_ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. (January 10. 
GERMINAL; or, Master and Man. By Emile Zola, Author of ‘The Downfall, &c. Edited, with an Introduction, by — 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. (January 10. ; 


A PATH of THORNS. By Ernest A. Vizetelly, Author of ‘ With Zola in England,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


(February 7. 
The WATERS of EDERA. By Ouida, Author of ‘ Under Two Fiags,’ &c. CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the Hinterland. By Harold Bindloss, Author of ‘In the Niger Country.’ Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. cach. Also the JUBILEE EDITION 
(with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1*&6), 2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By Justin McCarthy. Demy 8vo. cloth, | 


12s. ; crown &vo. cloth, 6s. 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT :— 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. éd. 
WESTMINSTER. With Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, and 130 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SOUTH LONDON. With Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, and 118 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 18s. 
JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER BESANT and E.H. PALMER. FOURTH EDITION. With a New Chapter, a Map, and 11 Illustrations: 
Smali demy svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Sir WALTER BESANT. With 144 Illustrations. Crown S8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEORGE MAC DONALD. Collected and Arranged by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. buckram, 126 















































PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for JANUARY:—Naomi. By John Stafford. 
The PRUSSIAN BICENTENARY. By W. Miller, M.A—THACKERAY’S WOMEN. By Edward Manson.—The COMSTOCK LODE. By E. B. Osborn, B.A.—COUNTRY) 
PARSONAGES. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A'—The ODDINGLEY MURDERS. By E. Perconet Thompson.—AN OLD HIGH TOWN and an OLD PALACE. By Pe 
Fitzgerald, M.A.—FALSE MESSIAHS. By Albert M. Hyamson.—WEST-PYRENEAN LAWYERS in the PAST. By A. R. Whiteway.—KING ARIHUR. By Sylvanus Urban 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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